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WINCHESTER 


RIFLES for ALL KINDS of HUNTING 


TEN MODELS TO SELECT FROM 


From the ten different models of Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a rifle adapted for hunting your 
favorite game, be it squirrels or grizzly bears. Win- 
chester rifles are made for low, medium and high power 
cartridges in all desirable calibers, from .22 to .50, and in 
styles and weights to suit a wide diversity of tastes. No 
matter which model, caliber or style you select, you can 
count on its being well made, accurate and reliable. 
The rough, hard usage that hunting rifles often receive 
requires them to be constructed on sound mechanical 
principles and of the best materials. All Winchester 
rifles are so made. Strength, accuracy, reliability of 
operation and general finish are all given careful atten- 
tion Nothing is left undone that will make them shoot 
well, work well, look well and wear well. ‘e ‘e ‘@ ‘e 


Winchester Rifles ave made for all kinds of Hunting and Winchester Cartridges for all kinds of Guns 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. " ° NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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THE FIGHT AT CULEBRA CUT 
By ERNEST CAWCROFT 
e224) ULEBRA CUT is the genesis of every problem that 






stands between the success or failure of the Yankee ef- 


age 
a 
4 


fort to connect the waters of the Atlantic with the tides 
>} of the Pacific. It is true, indeed, that there is a new 
difficulty for every day in the week that work progresses 

on the line of the Isthmian Canal; but with every rising sun there 
c nfronts the Commission, the engineers and the steam-shovel men, 
the one patent, tremendous problem of slowly but persistently and 
surely removing the mountain of dirt which separates the two oceans. 
Extending from below the site known as Empire to a point beyond 
Gold Hill, there is that portion of the Canal known as the Culebra 
Division, which involves the very heart, typifies the very nature of 
every difficulty presented to the men seeking to unite the two oceans. 
Wandering over the fifty-mile route of the Panama Canal, walking 
here and there through portions of the tropical jungle which smacks 
of malarial disease, and moving along the Panama Railroad down 
into the ditches through the switches which branch out in every di- 
rection from the main line, one inevitably reaches the conclusion 
that a designing Providence created that Mountain of Dirt now 
known as Culebra Cut for the purpose of presenting a supreme test 
to the white man’s constructive civilization of the twentieth century. 
Down on the Isthmus all roads lead to Culebra Cut. That is 
coming to be understocd in this country, as it is accepted as a fact 
on the Isthmus of Panama. The man from Colon asks his friend 
from Gatun as they meet on the Panama Railroad train: “What is 
doing on the line today?" And both understand that the extent of 
the day's operations in Culebra Cut is the concrete answer to the 


question. Enquire from a friend on the Isthmus as to when the 
Canal will be completed and he seeks as the basis of his calculations 
the latest figures as to the daily excavation of cubic vards of dirt in 


the Cut. Then, when a yellow journalist, having observed canal op- 
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erations from the other side of the hill while aboard a railroad train, 
intimates to his countrymen that no definite constructive progress is 
being made, the chief engineer cables to Secretary Taft the laconic 
answer: “Eight hundred thousand cubic yards of earth were taken 
out of Culebra Cut during the past thirty days.” 

As a matter of fact this common measure of constructive achieve- 
ment is in accord with the conclusions of engineers on both sides 
of the water. Whether one favor the sea-level or lock type of canal, 
it has been accepted as a fact that the mountain of dirt in the interior 
of the Isthmus must be mastered. The French, stimulated by their 
success in building the Suez with inefficient labor and without mod- 
ern machinery, sought the elimination of Culebra to such an extent 
that it would be possible to send ships through the waterway at sea- 
level. Sobered by their failure and desirous of having the most 
practical waterway in a minimum amount of time, the American en- 
gineers are seeking such a lowering of the Culebra Hills as will fur- 
nish the grade for a canal of the lock tvpe. This, then, is the task 
which taxes the faith, the skill, the genius and the energy of the 
Western World. 


Culebra Cut is being besieged by the best brains and hardiest brawn 


of America. History will record the fight at Culebra as one of the 
great battles of the twentieth century. It is an inspiration, an in- 
centive to patriotism, to traverse the region of this engineering con- 
flict with nature. Not until one has been over the canal route between 
Bas Obispo and Gold Hill does he fully appreciate the pivotal nature 
of the fight which is being waged at Culebra. Discoverers and ad- 
venturers for generations clung to the notion that there was an un- 
discovered pass, like the Yukon, through the Isthmian jungle, which 
would afford passage to the ships of the World. Modern topograph 
ical surveys, however, dissipated the dreams of the Spaniard and 
Italian; and today engineering science is not seeking a natural pas- 
sage, but is bending its skill to the task of creating an artificial route 
through the inevitable barrier which lies between the two oceans. 

It is interesting, indeed, to take a glance at this Isthmian seat of 
war, both because its importance is still unappreciated by the lay- 
man and because of the fact that, unlike European cathedrals and 
historical relics, every day of. construction affords a newer view and 
gives added interest to the battle for the conquest of Culebra Cut. 
Though you take your school map of Central America, it will not 
reveal the natural barriers to the unity of the two oceans, which 
exist in the region over which your finger passes between Colon and 
the City of Panama on the Pacific side of the Isthmus. The arm- 


bended Isthmus renders necessary the construction of the canal from 


north to south. In the interior of the Isthmus one finds a land of 
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malaria, tropical jungle, hills, uncontrollable rivers and rising lakes. 
It is the plan of construction to utilize these obstancles in the service 
of the waterway. 

As the tourist approaches the swampy shores of Colon, little does 
he realize that a few miles inland there are barriers and obstacles 
which are taxing the engineering ingenuity of the age. The interior 
of the Isthmus is theeparticular region of rivers, and hills called 
mountains. The Chagres river flows through the center of that 
region on the way to the Atlantic, and that is one of the natural kevs 
to the situation. Six miles inland from Colon, the tourist finds, as 
the topographical map reveals, rising ground surrounding the valley 
of the Chagres. Here we approach the first pivotal point in the canal 


construction and one which must be borne in mind in understanding 








ONE OF THE TROUBLES IN CANAL-WORK 


the incentive to the fight at Culebra. There at Gatun, the site six 
miles inland from the Atlantic-washed Colon, preparations are being 
made for the construction of a gigantic dam, upwards of a mile in 
length and with sufficient breadth to control the Chagres between 
the mile-apart hills which make the river valley at that point. Once 
this dam is constructed and closed, the rising waters of the Chagres 
during the rainy season will create an inland lake. This will over- 
flow many of the existing native villages; and, with a width varying 
from one to five miles, it will render necessary the relocation of the 
Panama railroad on higher ground on the opposite bank of the water- 
way. Affording a lake-channel forty-five feet in depth and only 
limited in its width by the elevations of ground which the river fails 
to overflow, the Gatun Dam will force the water back over twenty- 
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five miles to a point in the vicinity of the settlement known as Bas 
Obispo. This inland lake will flood the intervening jungle, over- 
flowing the minor elevations between the two points indicated, and it 
will allow a fleet of ships to pass at oceanic speed through the in- 
terior of the Isthmus, thus obviating the trite objection to a lock 
canal to the effect that such a locked prism retards the speedy move- 
ment of ships. 

Thirty miles from Colon and some twenty-five miles from Gatun, 
the lake-channel narrows, the ground rises to a point which the tor- 
rents of the Chagres cannot be expected to overflow even in the 
rainy season. The artificial lake is thus barred by a nine-mile hill of 
rock and dirt, and there is presented to the engineers the problem 
of piercing this mountain as the only means of enabling ships to 
reach the Pacific ocean. Here, then, is the engineering problem 
presented by nature and emphasized by the very fact that the cre- 
ation of this inland lake eliminates the necessity of constructing many 
miles of ordinary canal-channels. 

The reader will more readily appreciate the nature of this en- 
gineering battle by not making the common mistake of assuming 
that the attack upon Culebra Cut is confined to an effort to remove 
one high but narrow strip of mountainous country. As a matter of 
fact the height of natural ground which blocks the movement of the 
water of the canal towards the Pacific extends from Bas Obispo to 
Paraiso. This nine-mile strip of elevated country between Bas Obispo 
and Paraiso includes such communities as Las Cascadas, Empire, 
Culebra and other settlements, which are arising with the rapidity 
of shanty-towns along a Western railroad extension. The ground 
in this strip varies between 250 and 334 feet above sea-level. There 
are those who have wondered whether, apart from the tropical 
weather, the difficulties of overcoming the engineering obstacles of 
Culebra Cut were not overestimated; but when it is remembered 
that this nine-mile strip, varying from 250 feet to the top of Gold 
Hill, west of Culebra, is composed of rock, slime, gravel and tropical 
dirt; when it is borne in mind that the existing prism of this canal 
is subject to frequent landslides, and when it is considered that this 
region is washed by a torrential rainfall which exceeds twelve feet 
yearly, some realization of the difficulties presented will be possible. 

This is an engineering fight, a battle of brains and brawn, that is 
worthy the best mettle of the country. The success of this mighty 
effort to reduce this nine-mile elevation to a forty-foot level above 
the sea involves the blasting, the boring, the shovelling and the ef- 
fective removal of over fifty million cubic vards of rock and earth. 
The plans for the completed canal call for an excavation of an addi- 


tional one hundred million cubic vards; and as the removal of over 
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half that amount in the Culebra Division is under more difficult cir- 
cumstances than surround the remainder of the project, it follows that 
the definite progress of the work at Culebra and vicinity has necessi- 
tated a perfection of organization, an efficiency of labor and a keen- 
ness of direction not hitherto equalled even in the modern engineer- 
ing world. 

The writer will not, cannot, soon forget the hot, tropical day that 
he wended his way over the hill from Empire station to obtain his 
first view of Culebra Cut, which is of such pivotal importance to the 
commerce and naval strategy of the world. As he ascended the 
knoll of the hill at Empire he found in the distance his first glimpse 
of the practical besieging of Culebra Cut. One might have inferred, 
indeed, that a great battle was in progress. Looking westerly through 
the artificial valley already excavated, between the point of vision 
and the towering pinnacle of Gold Hill, the writer observed the op- 
erations of fifty steam-shovels, built in Pittsburg and the cities of 
Ohio. He heard the “puff,” “puff,” “puff” from as many smoke- 
stacks as the shovels gripped the masses of dirt-rock and the crane- 
men turned the arms of the shovels to the dirt-trains on the tracks 
adjacent. While he saw on one side the operations of the massive 
seventy and ninety-five-ton shovels, he ‘served on the other the per- 
sistent work of the men in charge of the steam-drills preparing the 
solid rock for the insertion of dynamite. Letween watching the 
steam-shovels and dodging the passing dirt-trains, the tourist has 
a busy time evading the charges of dynamite which are exploded 
six at a time through a battery of wires. 

Organization and system are the keynotes of the campaign that is 
being waged for the demolition of Culebra. Those who are familiar 
with the history of the Panama Canal project are aware of the credit 
given to the French, both for the excellence of their engineering 
organization and for the extent of the excavation while directing af- 
fairs on the Isthmus, despite the widespread evidences of graft. It 
is not necessary to reflect upon the efforts of the French in order 
to commend properly the superiority of the existing endeavor; but 
while the excavation under the De Lesseps regime was considerable 
as measured in cubic yards of surface, the mere enumeration of fig- 
ures in comparison with those credited to the existing organization 
is not fair to the latter. It is one thing to blast and shovel a million 
cubic yards out of Culebra, but it is another problem so to place 
the excavation that it will be out of the way for all time, or so to 
place it that it will protect the canal-channel on the lowlands of 
the eastern portion of the waterway. 

Then again, it is one thing to remove that million cubic vards and 


it is quite another so to protect the excavated portion that it will 
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not be necessary to repeat the operation. Those who walk through 
portions of the Cut will witness a sight that convinces them of the 
superiority of the American endeavor as compared with the futile 
efforts of the French, evidences of which are to be found in so many 
places along the route. The French seemingly thought nothing of 
excavating a large hole, calculated to impress visiting stockholders, 
and then abandoning it for work on other portions of the Canal. 
What, then, was the result of such operations? While the total 
French excavation was absolutely large, it was relatively small if 
measured from the standpoint of permanent results. Let it be said 
in honor of the Americans who, during two years of obloquy and 
criticism, insisted on perfecting the system before commencing actual 
constructive work on a large scale, that today every effort of the 














A ‘*‘LEDGERWOOD’’ UNLOADING DIRT FROM THE CUT 


steam shovels is followed by results. A walk through Culebra Cut 
will convince any fair-minded man of that fact; it will assure him 
that as the Cut is the supreme problem of the waterway, so its certain 
demolition foretells the definite completion of the enterprise. 
President Roosevelt manifested a high order of wisdom in in- 
sisting on the selection of this canal route, which was already trav- 
ersed by a railroad through the tropical jungle. The investigator at 
Culebra, as on other portions of the ditch, is impressed at the outset 
with the fact that the railroad is the key to the situation both from an 
engineering and a sanitary standpoint. How many people appre- 
ciate the extent of the system and the part that the railroad plays, in 
the effective attack upon Culebra Cut? This canal cannot be con- 
structed upon a trunk-sewer plan. All of us have intelligent friends 
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who seem to think that it is only necessary to excavate and throw 
the dirt along the banks of the waterway. But as the tourist obtains 
his first view of the Cut at Empire, he observes that the rapidity 
with which the dirt-trains are enabled to move out is the measure 
of the day's achievement. Through this region, in order to assure 
a prism of definite width, it has been found necessary to increase 
the proposed width from time to time as one landslide followed an- 
other; and while that increases the total amount of the excavation, it 
renders possible the placing of tracks one above another to accom- 
) modate the dirt-trains. As the observer moves down the incline and 
gradually works his way into the Cut, the impressive thing which 
strikes his vision is the dirt-trains, one tier above another like the 
seats of a theater. It was the plan, and in that the men have suc- 
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CANAL AT EMPIRE 


ceeded, to work along one level, reducing the strip of hill ahead to a 
§ common plane. Then a track is placed on the next level, with a 
parallel track to accommodate the dirt-trains, and the steam-shovel 
gradually works its way ahead again to the end of the Cut. One 
tier above another, one shovel ahead of another, this operation is 
commenced, finished and renewed from week to week. Fifty of these 
shovels at work, supplemented by the preliminary work of the drills 


and blasts, facilitates the loading and moving of four thousand cars 





of dirt out of the nine-mile strip each working day. 

But not until one’s Yankee blood has surged with pride as he ob- 
serves the operations in the Cut, can he appreciate the nature and 
extent of the system which enables men under a tropical sun to ex- 


cavate and dispose of four thousand carloads in the course of every 
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working day of the month. In the first place, it was necessary to 
secure rails from Pittsburg to double the trackage of the Panama 
Railroad; economy warranted the purchase of the largest possibl 
dirt-cars to supplant the “dinky” carriages of the French; then it 
Was necessary to purchase, ship and assemble on the Isthmus over 
two hundred large engines. Having made adequate preparations for 
the removal of the dirt, orders were placed for steam-shoveis ag- 
eregating a hundred in number. 

The operations of these shovels, coupled with the completeness of 
the system devised in moving the dirt-trains down the line, are re- 


sponsible for the excavation of the four thousand carloads each work 


ing day. A train of fifteen cars is loaded by steam-shovel ; immedi 
ately it pulls out to a pre-arranged dump and another train appears 
to keep the shovel in operation. The dirt-trains are unloaded by a 


] 13] : e hich 1 a nae | afantived’ 1, 
puow-like Machine Which passes along the Cars and effectively shoves 
the dirt into the jungle below. Soon the train reappears from a pos 


sible ten-mile trip and this operation is resumed from day to day. 
But this is not the end of the system which has been devised 


attacking of Culebra. There are tracks to be placed from the Cut to 


in the 
the various dumps, and switches to be shifted from time to time to 
1 


keep pace with the progress of the work. Down there in the Cut it 


is necessary to supply fifty steam-shovels with water, and along the 
racks run the pipes carrying the water from the hills; then there is 


] 
} 


a telephone and telegraph system which facilitates the safe and 


speedy movement of the several dirt-trains. Culebra Cut, then, ts 
simply an engineering battlefield—a site where the drills, the blasts, 
the steam-shovels and the ceaseless movement of dirt-trains, repre 


sent the charge and fire, the fire and re-charge of a vast army of 


skilled men, 

Certainly the figures bear out the conclusions of the eve-witness ; 
the statistics demonstrate that with the passing of each month the in- 
creased efficiency of the men and machines attacking Culebra is evi 
dence of definite progress. During the month of July, .1g04, thirty 


one thousand cubic vards of dirt were excavated at Culebra Cut; 


one year later the monthly excavation was upwards of eighty thou 
sand cubic yards, and during the month of July, 1906, one hundred 
and fiftv-seven thousand cubic yards were removed from the nine 
mile strips. It is worthy of notice that on the fourteenth day of 


March of the present vear the dat/y excavation was greater than th 


amount shoveled out during the first month of July cited. In othe 
words, in about three years, an organization has been created, two 
thousand miles from the base of supplies, which will ta 
out of the Cut in a day than the previous monthly records. The 


id eight hundred 


present monthly excavation varies between six and cig] 
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thousand cubic yards; and with the passing of the rainy season a 
million cubic yards a month will be the assured excavation-record 
of the Culebra army. 

But back of this record of monthly excavation, and as a prelimi- 
nary condition essential to the present efficiency of the Culebra Army, 
is the story of the conquest of the Isthmian Jungle. The world mar- 
veled when the sanitary department of the Japanese Army foresaw 
every menace to the health of the Emperor's troops as the little men 
marched over the cold fields of Manchuria; but history will record 
that the department that made it possible for efficient white men 
to work under wholesome conditions on the disease-producing, trop- 
ical Isthmus performed a feat without .parallel in the world and one 


which renders possible the besieging of Culebra today. 

















TYPE OF NATIVE COLON TENEMENT 

It must be understood that the excellent work of the sanitary 
department is the very basis of every achievement on the Isthmus. 
Four years ago the department was confronted with the problem of 
creating a Northern civilization amidst a tropical, Latin environ- 
ment. How the French neglected this necessary feature, only to 
write their record in blood, and how every sailor dreaded the Isthmus 
as he would a pest-house, the world knows. Thanks to the persist- 
ence of the Sanitary Department, today Colon has risen above the 
swamps; vellow fever has not stalked through the alleys of Old 
Aspinwall in twelve months; and the department has not been back- 
ward about fumigating or destroying properties which menaced the 
health of the workers at the very doorway of the Isthmus. Through- 
out the interior of the Isthmus, the work proceeds from day to day. 
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The tropical jungle has been and is being cut down or burned from 
week to week; stagnant pools of water have been and are being 
drained and mosquitoes have become a rarity; the dozen or more 
canal communities have been supplied with individual reservoirs ; 
and with improved roads, the Federal Government has made an 
effort to lessen the chances of infection through workers being com- 
pelled to travel the malarial swamps. 

The thorough organization of this branch of the work may be 
well illustrated by an extract from the May, 1907, report of the 
Department of Health of the Isthmian Canal Commission, relative 
to the campaign against mosquitoes, the breeding of which has been 
encouraged this year by the prolonged dry season and the late 


coming of general rains. 











A TypicaL CANAL COMMUNITY—LAS CASCADAS 


The principal source of mosquito-breeding has been along the Rio 
Grande, Comacho, San Juan, Gamboa, Carabali and Chagres rivers. 
As a rule, these streams are not mosquito-breeding, owing to the 
rapidity of their currents, but during May all except the Chagres 
consisted of still pools connected by a mere thread of trickling 
water. It was against this condition that the health division directed 
most of its efforts, and most of the standing pools were obliterated. 

The canal cut proper has been a constant source of trouble to the 
health division. In many instances outlets for drainage are imprac- 
ticable, and the water supply can only be ditched in one pool. The 
progress of each steam-shovel leaves in its train new and varied 
drainage problems. This has necessitated constructing pools by 
filling in, deepening ditches, confining the water by rough stone 


walls, and ditching the large side-pools, thus turning all the water 
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into the main ditch, where it forms a swift-running stream unfavor- 
able to mosquito-breeding. Drip-barrels of oil have been placed at 
points where the current slowed down, and this, combined with the 
rapidity of the current, has reduced mosquito breeding in the canal 
cut to a minimum. 

The malarial reports of the district physicians being tabulated, the 
number of cases in the different camps is compared with that of the 
previous three weeks. If there is a decided increase of malaria at 
any camp, the inspector of that district is telephoned to look for the 
“point of infection.” 

The mosquito-inspector takes the list and goes over the whole 
ground in order of greatest increase, locating or confirming the 
point of infection, and reports upon the measures best adapted for 





IN THE ANCON HospPiTaL 

the removal of the same. All the laborers of the district who can 
be spared from the daily routine work are at once concentrated at 
that point to make a swift and effective end to the mosquito-breeding 
places. ; 

Not content with improving the highways, controlling the swamps, 
subduing the jungle, furnishing water and ice, the Government has 
been successful in creating a chain of improved communities, acting 
on the theory that wholesome living conditions are essential to eff- 
cient labor. The community from which affairs are directed, at 
Culebra, is typical of the twelve or more American towns on the 
Isthmus. While, in the majority of cases, settlements already existed 
at those points, the Government has followed the plan of selecting a 
new site on higher ground for building the employes’ community. 
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Thus, ‘way above the Cut, situated in the most healthful spot be- 
tween Bas Obispo and Paraiso, the tourist observes the Commis- 
sion Headquarters, the offices, the hospital, the recently opened Y. 
M. C. A. building, the apartments for unmarried men and the in- 
dividual homes for the employes with families. These family houses 
are constructed with broad verandas surrounding every side. These 
houses, being always screened, afford a sitting room for the men 
after working hours, and the wide covered verandas also prevent the 
heat from reaching the walls of the house. Theoretically, every un- 
married man is entitled to one square foot of space in quarters for 
every dollar in gold that he receives as wages during the mouth; and 
while many of the steam-shovel men, receiving two hundred and ten 
dollars a month, are inclined to complain that they do not receive 
their full quota, it is imagined that they will worry along while the 
Government every day erects additional headquarters for the white 
employes. Then, individual houses are provided for the white men 
who bring their wives to the Isthmus; and experience shows that 
where the women are on hand to do some old-fashioned Yankee 
cooking, the men are more contented and healthy. In fact, every 
wife who joins her husband on the Isthmus increases the efficiency of 
the Culebra Army proportionately. For the married men the Gov- 
ernment provides houses, water, light and ice, while for the single 
men it cooks a meal which costs thirty cents and arouses a kick from 
one end of the Isthmus to the other. There are many vexatious 
causes for complaint on the Isthmus, but when one considers that 
none of them relate to the wholesomeness of life along the line, the 
wonder over the excellence of the engineering and sanitary organ- 
ization increases. . 

While the Spaniard, the Italian, the natives and Jamaican negroes 
are doing much of the routine work of the waterway, the four thou- 
sand Americans emploved are the brains of the project and they are 
the picked men of the Republic. Mechanics, electricians, engineers 
and steam-shovel men—these men must come with the recommenda- 
tions of their employers during two vears past; their character as 
workers must be above question, and their mental and: physical ca- 
pacity is a matter for rigorous examination both before leaving the 
United States and after arriving on the Isthmus. These men are 
instructed to give detailed attention to everything pertaining to their 
health; and the fight that this highly organized, efficient army is 
making at Culebra means much for the future potential capacity of 
these men who will win the battle before returning to their special- 
ized pursuits in this country. To have survived the fight at Culebra 
Cut will assure any man a position in the line of construction work 
during the decades which will follow the completion of the water- 
way. 

A little faith—and steam-shovels—will remove mountains. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 
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A NEGLECTED FIELD FOR ARCHAOLO- 


GICAL RESEARCH 
By HARLAN I. SMITH 








SHE territory roughly included in the area known as “The 


Great Plains,” “The Pleateau Region,” and “The LBar- 








(S ren Lands’—which forms such a vast portion of the 
ANG North American Continent—in my opinion, offers an 


extensive field for co-operative archeological research, 





since its prehistoric ethnology is practically unknown. 

[ts historic ethnology has recently received attention at the hands 
of energetic, trained anthropologists Its prehistoric ethnology, 
or archeology, however, has been neglected, possibly because mod- 
ern ethnological problems in that area have held the attention of 
visiting anthropologists, or perhaps for the reason that, on all that 
vast area, comparatively little literature or other material was visi- 
ble. Few archeological sites are known, and literature on the 
whole subject is scant, even clews to sites being of rare occurrence 
in papers on other subjects. Archzological specimens from the 
region in question, both in museums and in private hands, are not 
numerous; and those that do exist show a narrow range of forms, 
and, with few exceptions, have little or no individuality. All 
these facts have no doubt contributed to the causes of this deplor- 
able neglect. A further reason was probably the supposition that 
the region was uninhabited until comparatively recent times; that 
it was an area where only a few finds could be expected as a re- 
ward for the persevering toil of the investigator; and that such 
finds would be of only a few types, of crude technique, and of a 
low order of art. 

Some archzological work, however, has been done in this area, 
notably in Wyoming, but by anthropologists chiefly interested in 
problems relating to the ethnology of the present peoples. 

The scarcity of archzological specimens from this vast area, and 
the dearth of literature on the whole subject, may be due to the fact 
that until recently no one fitted to collect or to write has visited the 
region, it having been occupied by white people only lately, and not 
even visited by them until comparatively recent times. It must 
also be remembered that the lumbermen, cattlemen, miners, and rail- 
road men, who have made up a large percentage of the white people 
who have been in the territory, belong to a shifting population, not 
given to the examination, much less to the preservation, of archzo- 
logical objects; while until very recently the number of farmers and 
settlers has been small. These stable people, having homes, possess 
~ When Prof. Smith wrote this article for the Boas Anniversary Volume 
of the American Museum of Natural History, he had no idea who would 


take up the work suggested. Since that time, circumstances have enabled 
him to take the field.—Eb. 
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means of caring for such specimens as appear to them interesting. 
Had they been in the region tor a longer time, or even in greater 
numbers, we might have had more data upon which to work. 

On the other hand, the scarcity of archzological material may 
be due to the comparatively recent occupation of the area by In- 
dians, or to a sparse population, if not to both of these causes. It is 
quite possible that the Plains were not thickly populated before the 
introduction of the horse, the acquisition of which, no doubt, gave 
a great impetus to migration throughout the entire Plains area. 

The area, more particularly but roughly defined, includes the west- 
ern half of the Dakotas, all of Nebraska, the western third of Ian- 
sas, Oklahoma, a wide strip north and south through Texas, all of 


Colorado except a small portion in the southern part of the State, 











PREHISTORIC QUARRIES IN CONVERSE COUNTY, WYOMING. THEY ARE 


KNOWN LOCALLY AS ‘‘THE SPANISH DIGGINGS”’ 


Utah with the exception of a small area in the southeastern part, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Idaho, Montana, and the vast adjacent portion 
of the British possessions, It includes, among great natural dli- 
visions, the upper valley of the Missouri, that of the Platte, the 
Upper Arkansas, the Great Basin, the Upper Columbia Valley, the 
Yukon Valley except near the mouth, the Mackenzie Lasin, and the 
area draining into Hudson Day. Linguistically the area embraces 
all of the territory inhabited by the peoples of the Kiowan and 
Kitunahan stocks, and the greater part of the areas inhabited by 
those of the Siouan, Shoshonean, Caddoan, Athapascan, and A\l- 
gonquian stocks. The Siouan, Shoshonean, and Athapascan areas 
correspond to that part of the region regarding which we are in per- 


haps the greatest need of archzeological data. 
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This whole area separates, or is in part bounded by, the Pueblo 
and cliff-dwelling culture-area, that of the Mississipp: Valley, that 
of California, and those of the North Pacific coast and the plateaus 
of Washington and Southern British Columbia as now outlined. An 
exploration of it would probably exactly define the limits of these 
culture-areas and the presence or absence of an intermediate culture 
area or areas. 

It must be remembered that pottery of certain well-known kinds 
is one of the great characteristics or marks of individuality of the 
Pueblo area and of the prehistoric culture of the Mississippi Valley 
and forest area to the northeast, while, on the other hand, no ancient 
pottery is known from the California, area or the Northwest coast. 


Both of these latter regions are so well known, that the absence of 














A PREHISTORIC QUARRY IN WYOMING 


pottery, or at least its great scarcity, is determined; but its presence 
in the wide northern area of the interior of British America is pos- 
sible. It is true that pottery has been found in Alaska which closely 
resembles that from the adjacent portion of Siberia. The art of mak- 
ing it may have come from Siberia; so that it does not necessarily 
lead us to expect to find pottery in the Upper Yukon, the Mackenzie 
Basin, or, in general, in the Canadian Northwest. 

In 1904 I called the attention of the Anthropological Club of Har- 
vard University to the need of archzological investigation in the 
area lying between the plateau region of Southern British Columbia 
and the cliff-dwelling and Pueblo region of the Southwest, pointing 
out at the same time the absence of pottery in the former area, its 


great development in the latter, and the interest which we have in 
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defining the line separating the region where pottery was made from 
that where it was not made. 
The need of archeological work in this vast territory is felt by 


students of historic ethnology. As has already been mentioned, they 
have started well in working up the area, and they would certainiy 
be interested in the prehistoric relations of their problems. The 


length of time the various parts of the area have been inhabited, the 
history of every culture that has developed there, the modification of 
such cultures as may have been brought into the territory, their 
causes, and the migrations into and round about over the area—all 
these may be mentioned among the problems to be solved. 
It is true that in this region we may hardly expect to find archeae 

logical material comparable to that found in the Southwest, Mexico, 
and Peru, especially the kind that would appeal to architects, art 











PREHISTORIC QUARRIES FOR ARROWHEAD MATERIAL ARE FOUND IN 
THESE WYOMING HILLS 


ists, travelers, and students of modern history. But, however en- 
tertaining it might be to contribute to these interests, it must be 
borne in mind that archeological work is not done solely to meet 
the needs of those interested in these subjects; it is the professional 
duty of the archzologist to reconstruct prehistoric ethnology even 
in fields that are held to be barren or largely so, and negative results 
are helpful in arriving at a knowledge of the prehistoric ethnology 
of the whole of our continent. 

Judging from what we know, however, we may expect to solve a 
number of problems by working over this area. It would seem 
advisable to conduct this archeological work in co-operation with 
students who are investigating living tribes; for a study of the 
modern Indian of a certain spot throws light on the archzology of 
the region, and an understanding of the antiquities of a given place 
is helpful in the study of its natives. Furthermore, by this system, 


“I 
the continuity of historical problems is met by a continuity of method. 
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In selecting successive fields of operation, it would seem best to 
continue explorations in an adjacent area, sufficiently distant from 


those already examined to present new conditions and give promise 


that new facts may be discovered, possibly a new culture-area. At 
the same time a new field of operations should be so near that no 
unknown culture-area may intervene, Thus the limits of culture- 
areas may be determined and new areas be discovered. This method 


of continuing from past fields of exploration makes valuable the ex 
perience gained there in each successive field, while the discoveries 
in every new region may always lead to a better understanding of 


tne resu 


the areas previously explored. If Its obtained in an area 


are not vet printed, the light thrown upon them by later work is at 
once available for the original publication. 

In accord with this plan, it would seem best that those explorers 
who are familiar with the Pueblo and cliff-dwelling region should 
examine the adjacent part of this vast area, especially in Kansas, 
where remains of pueblos are known to exist, and in the basins 
which drain into the Colorado and the Rio Grande. To define the 
limits of Pueblo culture would certainly be of interest to them, while 
at the same time their exploration in the adjacent country would add 
to the data needed by their co-workers. 

In like manner the anthropologists of California are no doubt 
nearly as familiar with the prehistoric ethnology of Nevada as are 
those interested in the Pueblo region. Probably they will be more 
interested in it; and from their active investigation of the cultures 
of the prehistoric inhabitants of their State, who depended so much 
upon that natural product, the acorn, we are led to look to them for 
the examination of the region between California and the great 
Canon of the Colorado. It would seem best that those who have 
explored in the Lower Columbia Valley and the plateau region of 
Washington and Southern [British Columbia should push their in- 
vestigations eastward throughout the area drained by the Columbia 
and the Snake, thus attempting to define the eastern limits of the 
Plateau culture, to bound it, and to further our knowledge of it. 
\gain, the explorers of the Mississippi Valley are perhaps best 
fitted to investigate the western limits of the culture found there. 
Some of these individuals are already interested in the prehistoric 
migrations of the Mandan, who are thought to have taken a north- 
westerly course from the Mississippi to the Missouri. The His- 
torical Society of North Dakota has begun an investigation of the 
antiquities of its own State. Therefore archzological investigations 
in North Dakota may probably be largely left to that societv. The 
Historical Society of Nebraska has expressed a desire to advance 
archeological research in its State, and possibly it may be able to 
explore even more than that part of the field. 

From another standpoint, the ethnologists interested in the his- 
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toric Indians might take up prehistoric ethnological work,—students 
of the Siouan groups in the Siouan area, those of the Shoshonean 
group in the Shoshonean area, and students of the Athapascan group 
in the Athapascan area. By following this line of investigation, the 


~ 


work of just these men would clarify the problems of the whole 
situation. 
New York City 
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AN EDUCATIONAL GARDEN 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


quirements of great drama thus: “Three planks, two 


trestles, and a passion.” 





Looking on at an experimental institution the other 
day, it came to me that the elements of great Educa- 
tion could be summed as simply: “A little ground, some children, 
and a born Educator.” 

Here in Rome this simple combination has produced something 
which, so far as I know, has no parallel in the splendid organized 
playground system of America, and is, in its entity, a wholly novel 
and beautiful experiment, which Romans, and the strangers in the 
walls of Rome who happen to know of it, are watching with interest 
and sympathy. 

With even more gravity than ourselves, Rome faces the problem 
of her growing youth, released from the arbitrary ecclesiastical con 
trol of centuries, and still to a great extent illiterate—the first gen- 
erations born under the new conditions of liberty. The large pro- 
portion of Italy’s malefactors are mere youths or young boys, back 
of whom are the homes of poverty and too often “analfabetism,” 
which are Italy’s melancholy legacy from the Past. To bring all 
this youthful force under a control the insufficient schools cannot yet 


exercise, various expedients have been devised, among them the ad- 











RICREATORII BEFORE QUEEN MARGHERITA 
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mirable “Ricreatorii” (“recreation squads’), which, as they march 
through the streets, each in a distinctive uniform, each with its own 
band, wending their way for long tramps into the country, or going 
on holidays with music and flying flags to salute the Pope or to lay 
a wreath on Humbert’s tomb, as the case may be, form one of the 
most charming sights of Rome. 

These are doing a splendid work, creating order, discipline, esprit- 
de-corps in the gamin of the streets, and supplanting the dangerous 
license and unhealth of those streets by the ordered physical exer- 
cise, the long, healthy marches, the mental organization of the drill, 
and the cultivation of a civic pride. They are deserving of an article 
in themselves. But the Ricreatorri are essentially military in or- 


ganization, and there was still scope for something more and differ- 

















RICREATORII BEFORE THE POPE 


ent; that something more has taken form as an “Educational Gar- 
den.” 

Like almost everything noteworthy, it is largely the product of the 
genius of one man. (The mothers of the world are invited to reflect 
upon the fact that all the great educators have been men, from Pesta- 
lozzi, Rousseau and Froebel down). Signor Sbriccoli is a retired em- 
plove of the Italian Government (which is equivalent to saving a 
poor man), with a family of his own, but so native an educator that 
neither a life of office-routine nor his unofficial cares have been able 
to destroy in him the enthusiasm and freshness of mind which could 
make such a venture as the Educational Garden successful. 

Outside the famous gate of Porta Pia, by which in 1870 the Ital- 


ians entered Rome, stretches the Via Nomentana and the wide and 
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beautiful Campagna. On the edge of this, with a superb view of the 
Alban and Sabine Mountains, vet still within a few minutes of the 


trolley-line, a tract of uncultivated ground was obtained for the 


modest rental of about ten dollars a year, and out of this relative 
nothingness has been evolved the Garden, which now, in its fourth 
year of foundation, includes within its sphere of influence over two 
hundred children and a hundred families. 

The first thought of an American, used to the magnificence of New 
World methods, on approaching the Garden, is of the complete ma- 
terial Poverty of the little place. An unattractive entrance to a rather 


dusty piece of ground, a bare wooden building, and a vast number 
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EXERCISES BEFORE QUEEN MARGHERITA 





of tiny patches of earth—here at first seemed little of promise. Here 
were none of the sand-heaps, swings, complex gymnastic arrange- 
ments and other elaborate outfit of an American playground. 

No, but here were boys—any number of boys—not playing but 
working like ants in the minute patches of ground, digging, water- 
ing, weeding, hoeing, raking, trudging back and forth with tin cans 
of water under the blazing sun of Italy, emulous and gay; and as 
one wound one’s way between the tiny plots where flowers of many 
kinds were blooming, smiling faces were upturned to one, and willing 
hands offered the first-fruits of plant or vine, or proudly pointed 
out the beauty of a rose or the size of a pumpkin. Each boy has his 
own garden plot. 

“But no boy is obliged to cultivate it; no one is obliged to do any- 
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thing here,” said the Signor Presidente. “Qur aim is a liberty 
which shall lead to love of work. There is no constraint. If a boy 
does not choose to cultivate his ground, after a while it goes to some- 
one who does choose, since space is limited; that is all. The boy 
may «lo as he pleases.” 

Beyond the gardens stretched a miniature valley, which had been 

sown in grain. 
“We harvested last week,” explained the president, with his 

fatherly smile, 
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IN THE FLOWER PORTION OF THE GIARDINO EDUCATIVO 


And over beyond was still another portion reserved for vegetables, 
where fat melons and pumpkins lay on the ground. 

“We divided our melons also vesterday,” observed the president. 

Inside the bare wooden building were facilities for wood-carving, 
for modelling, for paper work, for book-binding, of which the boys 
may avail themselves, 

“But it is all voluntary, whether they do or not,” said the president 
once more with gentle insistence. 

And there is also a little stage where they may (and do) give 


dramatic representations—how admirably, thgse can imagine who 
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have seen the children of the populace speaking pieces at Ara Coeli 
during the Christmas holidays. 

Outside the building a cement trough, deep and high, through 
which the water runs constantly, serves as a bath for the boys, 
nearly all of whom take advantage of it, and supplies a steady irri- 
gation for the gardens. Parallel bars, the simplest gymnastic outfit, 
offer another means of working off superfluous energy. 

“Everything is voluntary,” the President kept repeating; that is 
the grand principle of the institution which differentiates it from 
the other educational experiments of Rome. Here the children come 











Boys AT WORK IN THE GRAIN FIELDS 


to labor because they are drawn to it, not forced. You can compel 
a man or child to work, and he will work just so long as the com- 
pulsion is upon him; but lead him to Jove to work—and you have 
planted a seed of infinite vitality for good. The only regulations in 
the Giardino are certain elementary observances; tools, for instance, 
must be returned to place before leaving—someone may need them; 
and a courteous behavior is required—or rather, since we are speak- 
ing of Italian boys, it is taken for granted. Any boy may be ad- 
mitted except one who has been refused by one of the Ricreatorii—a 


regulation necessary, at present, for reasons of good feeling. So 
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soon as school is over, instead of rushing into the streets, the boys 
rush to the Garden, and when the hour for leaving comes, they draw 
up in line for one small formality, instituted for the benefit of the 
families. Each boy presents a card which the director marks, and 
which, carried home, is evidence that the bearer has really passed 
that afternoon at the Garden; and as the boys file out of the gate, 
near where the Signor Presidente stands, with that gentle smile of 
his, off flies every cap with a grace that is all Latin, alas!—and that 


is all. 

















GATHERING ROSES FOR VISITORS 


Thus much for the boys’ share in the Giardino. There remains to 
be noted the most unique and hopeful feature of all—that which has 
in it, I believe, a great promise for the future. This is the introduc- 
tion of the family into the Garden. 

The boys’ plots lie on one side of the tract of land; the other side 
is reserved for the use of “‘socii” (associates), and here, too, are gar- 
dens, but of a more pretentious order. By payment of a frane and 
a half a month (thirty cents) any family may acquire a plot of 


ground, and already a hundred families have done so. Here they 
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raise what crops they please, of beauty or utility. Largely they raise 
vegetables—for precious in fertile Italy is the chance, for the poor, 
to raise fresh salad, tomatoes, beans, melons, potatoes. but it is not 
all utility. Nearly every family has erected, according to its means 
or taste, a little pavilion of some kind; it may be a mere arbor run 
over with vines, or a two-story summer-house, elaborately adorned— 
touching and charming evidence in either case of that love of out-of- 
doors and instinct for beauty which lies in the human, and especially 
in the Italian, heart. ‘“Parvus sed aptus mihi,” ran the inscription 
on one of these arbors. 

And in these tiny farms, men and women who have already done 
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SUMMER HOUSES IN THE GARDEN 





a day’s work elsewhere may be seen working gaily, this time for the 
joy of it. 

‘Mine is not pretty yet,” said one woman excusingly. “It is only 
ten months since we planted it.” 

And hither they come, father, mother and children, to take their 
lunches or their evening meal, to make festival on Sundays or holi- 
days, to attend the dramatic representations in the little theater, and 
to take pride in the gardens of their sons and daughters. For after 
much anxious effort on the part of the Signor Presidente, it has been 
possible to admit girls also to the privileges at first exclusively en- 
joyed by the boys. They are admitted only on certain days as yet— 


those on which it has been possible to secure the presence of women 
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to give the proper oversight and guidance. How to bring them in 


+1] 


altogether still engages th 


e President's mind. Meanwhile they do 
come in, by way of the family gardens, on other days. 
\nd here is a thought for those who eloquently deplore the dying 
influence ef the family. We can no lenger “keep the boys at home” 
especially the “home” of the tenement—but the Giardino Educa- 
tivo has found a means of carrying the home out doors after the 


boys. And who can seriously question that the gay, social, health 











A *‘Socio’s’’ GARDEN IN THE GIARDINO EDUCATIVO 


ful hours, passed together by parents and children in the midst of 
their common interest—the Garden—form a bond and will become 
a restraining force which the narrow, nervous, repressive condi- 
tions of a poor home could never supply, even if we could hermet- 
ically seal the whole family up in it, safe from every alien influence ? 
The gardens of the “Socii’ seem to me the real glory, the real social 


f the “Giardino Educative.” 


contribution, « 
Naturally these “associates” are drawn as a rule from that class 


of citizens to whom a patch of ground is an infinitely desirable pos- 
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session, and to whom thirty cents is what the Italians call “a dis- 
creet sum’’—not lightly to be squandered. [But beautiful possibilities 
in the way of human brotherhood were suggested when the Signor 
Presidente pointed out one flourishing plot as that of “the American 
sculptor, Ezekiel,” who from the first has been a friend of the insti- 
tution and rents this tiny garden chiefly for the benefit of some small 
friends and serving-men of his own. We knew all about the mag- 


nificent “teas” the “American sculptor, Ezekiel,” gives in his pic- 





DECORATING FOR THE FESTA 


turesque studio in the ruins of the Baths of Diocletian, to which all 
the “High Life” of Rome is only too pleased to be invited; but 
the really enviable guests will be those Mr. Ezekiel invites to quite 
another kind of banquet—al fresco—in the pavilion which tran- 
quilly overlooks his sprouting veans and cabbages, where once a 
week he and the tenants of his plot all dine together. May they 


yrosper as this good American deserves! 
> 


For in them is the seed 
of yet another harvest commendable to the cultivation of “Settle- 
ment workers” everywhere. 

And the cost of all this? Something over $1200 a year, a tenth 
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part of which is contributed by the Ministry of Instruction. The 
rents of the “Socii” help to cover the running expenses and the 
rental of the whole; all the rest is raised as it can be. Of course a 
larger sum could be spent to advantage, if there were a larger sum 
to spend; there are verious improved methods of farming, for in- 
stance, the boys would like to try. But as it stands even now, the 
whole essence of the educational idea is there—the “three planks, 
two trestles and a passion”; all else will be mere development. 

There are the individual plots; there are the communal grain- 
fields; there is the liberty to work and the freedom to play, accord- 
ing to the natural impulse; there is also the beginning of a “George 
Junior Republic,” though it would be safe to assert the Signor Presi- 
dente never heard of that institution. The boys elect their officers; 
a head-gardener had just been elected, and we were told political 
feeling ran very high on the occasion. 

Calling to mind the stretches of land, given up to tin cans and scrap 
heaps, which border so many of our tenement districts in America, 
the remoteness of many of our parks, and the fact that these and our 
admirable playgrounds are places of recreation only, and that no- 
where is there any place where families can come together in mingled 
groups, for a work which is the finest recreation of all, and a social 
life which makes the poorest home a part of society; it is impossible 
not to feel that in America—even in out-door California—there is 
room and scope for the Educational Garden. And not only room for 
it, but a crying need as well. 

For there is very little use in land—without the love of land; and 
little comfort in a garden, if the children leave it to play on the 
streets. Only when work is carried on in the spirit of the finest play, 
and we have learned to make a fete of labor in the open air, shall we 
be really educating our children in the love of either work or the 
outdoor life, with all that these imply. 

Rome, Italy 


THE FEAST 
By RUBY BAUGHMAN 


W© leafen cups, with prickly pear 
Spines pinned, the clear brook-water bear 
To thirsty lips; on boulder dark, 
Two plates, of fresh-cut aspen bark ; 
White slices of new country-bread 
With vellow coat of richness spread; 
\nd for the happy luncheon’s crown, 
The new-caught trout, crisped dainty brown 
Between two thin flat stones—a rare 
White altar in the coal’s red glare. 
Then, stretched beside the quiet stream, 
Two silent comrades smoke and dream. 
Helena, Montana 
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THE GARDEN OF FIRE 
By MARGARET TROILI 
PS}OME dry, electric, blue afternoon a leisurely cloud will 
roll up from behind a hill wall, and gradually elongate 
itself over its crest, not rising much, but growing all 
the same. Or some morning the hills will be hazy, 


bluish, as if the eves of the day were not quite clear. 
There will be a suspicious fragrance of punk in the air. The after- 
noon cloud and the tang of forest incense burnt unwillingly startle 
the mountain people. And the more if points of red begin to glow 
on some distant crest. They kindle, twinkle, burst into lurid bloom 
-gigantic flowers rooted in the dry. mountain-side, but swaving, 
leaping. waving, wavering, sinking as if in a blaze of their own mak- 
ing. Then the cry, “Fire! Fire!’ and men in the fields desert their 
teams and machines and hurry away with shovels to try to pluck the 
fire-flowers. 

But ah! how they spring into bloom! That hill has a diadem of 
them now, and the fire-garden is planting itself in a semicircle 
down the slope. It is too much for four or five farm-hands. That 
fire-seed sprang from an engine, probably. Telegraph for the Greeks 
and Japs of the railroad gangs—sturdy Greeks, valiant Japs. “Here, 
my men!” and up the mountain they go, marching like regiments, 
armed with shovels, disciplined like soldiers. Here is one little Jap 
who keeps up with the warden’s horse, and grins cheerfully as they 
rest. 

These mountains are steep and uncouth, and knobby with massed 
heaps of rocks, and set full of vuecas that sting when you meet them 
point-blank. The line spreads—the fire is half a mile or more away 
Now for a trail, and back-firing. The shovels scrape away the dry 
grass, and a car runs over the hill. Then a miatch sows a seed of 
fire—fire rushes to meet fire. It will rage up from the cafon, and die 
in the arms of this enemy of its own race. For it is easier to stop 
fire on the backbone of the ridge. Perhaps it hates to creep down 
after its mad rush up the slope. But vou should see it. The steeper 
the height, the madder the fury of the flame. It comes with the 
single sweep of a torch; or like a curtain of fire rolled up in an in- 
stant. And the smoke rears itself, staggers over the height, rolls up- 
ward, onward, and away, while the fire-flowers gleam, and wane, and 
struggle in its thick suffocating folds. It is luridlv awful—and then 
the flame is over the hill, and the smoke hails up from the next 
canon. 

Ah! The fire has jumped the guard! “Quick, men, here!” It 
roars like a thousand winds and waterfalls. The heat from the brush 


sets the grass on the other side on fire. A big pine is smitten to the 
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“A LEISURELY CLouD ROLLING Up FROM BEHIND A HILL WALL” 
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heart; the fire is like a vine now, and entwines all his branches. It 
pulls him to the earth—the stone-gripping one whom all the winds 
could wrestle with, but not vanquish. The fire-flower is almost white 
now, a lily of heat lighting up the country for miles and defining the 
shadows of houses down at the station. And to the blossoming of the 
lily goes all the long music of the days on the hill, all the slow ripen- 
ing. “There goes another pine,” the watchers will say. But be- 
ware when it falls. It will crash, and roll wildly down the slope, 
scattering the seeds of flame, which sprout instantly wherever they 
fall. But for this the fighters must watch, for a fearful harvest they 
must reap. 

Again, perhaps the fire has crept warily among the rocks and as- 
sailed a tall Spanish bayonet. In among the leaves it snuggles until 
each knob flowers into flame and starts on its new career. Down the 
hillside it rolls, a ball of fire, as if the demon of flame had cunningly 
adapted to itself the gentle customs of the botanical kingdom, and 
made them evil. 

“There, men! There she goes!” and the line attenuates along the 
hill, and the shovels scrape a fresh path. It is desperate work, the 
tension taut, for the ways of fire are utterly wicked. The heat and 
glare hold back the night. The fighters swelter in the heat that is 
not the sun, in the light that is not day. The fire-gardens crown the 
ridges—ah, well, let them burn; that country is given over. We've 
got a guard three miles-long; our men are watching that. It is 
weird, beautiful, this fire alive and lost among the still ridges where 
usually only the pale stars shine. It plays and throbs, in quivering 
lines, in thick-set beds, in long rows, steadfastly glowing, then falter- 
ing, failing, springing up anew elsewhere, gaining onward, and 
staining the night and the sky with rose-red. The garden will bloom 
in the night, the fire-flowers use up the darkness, and in the morning 
light, wither and droon—and the fire is out! 

But in its wake! The fire-flowers grew in ashes. When they 
withered, the curtain of bloom rolled off the hills. The slopes are 
black now, with wounded places of white where some dying tree 
used up its intense life-energy in the fierce bloom of the moment. 
There are rings of twig-ends about burnt-out holes—like the bones 
from some wild beast’s devouring. 

The waste spells finality now. There is a homelessness in the 
cafions, there is nothing of life on the lovely curves of.the hills. It 
is as if life itself had been used up in the scorching and scarring of 
the country. The black grass-ashes crumble under wary footsteps, 
the stark black sticks of the chaparral scratch arms and shoulders 
unbendingly. A stump, red-coaled at heart, waves the last pennon 
of smoke. The secret nooks, the sheltered trails, are roofless now. 
All the cunning faring-ways of the wild are traced white down the 
black slopes. The whole flowery web is singed away. It will be 
long before the hills can have house-warming again. For the oaks 
and pines that have passed through the fiery ordeal stand lonesomely 
apart, and keep their reserve in the face of such a calamity as this. 

Tehachapi Pass, Cal. 
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THE RAVEN OF CAPISTRANO 
A True Wonder Tale 
By CONSTANCE GODDARD DU BOIS 
CHAPTER VII 


HE hunter seldom saw deer at Ma-lah-va; but they often 






came near José’s resting place, knowing him to be of 





the forest and akin to its denizens. 

One evening at sunset, José surprised a beautiful ant- 
lered stag in a sheltered glen; and, though it took flight 
at his approach, it paused to call to him: “Come to Po-lah-lak to- 
night, little brother. There will be something doing, something 
worth your while to see.” 

Susanna’s skepticism had weighed so heavily upon him that José 
had almost begun to doubt the evidence of his senses, feeling that 
perhaps he had been deceiving himself in believing that he could 
understand more than his fellows. It both pleased and saddened 
him to realize anew the truth of his claims to exceptional endow- 
ment. There had been moments when he longed to renounce the 
difficult task which he had undertaken. But when the deer spoke 
to him, he dedicated himself again to the work before him, remem- 
bering the consecrating flames. “There is more in life than appears 
to those who care only for eating and drinking,” he said to himself. 
“It is not so hard to do the work, if only one can believe truly.” 

But it was a saddened and discouraged boy who crept at midnight 
through the shadows to the house of old Ramon. 

The old man was waiting for him at some distance from the hut, 
as he had waited vainly for many nights in succession. His face 
was radiant with pleasure when at last he saw the object of all his 
hopes, his young successor, alive and well and still faithful to his 
duty. 

“[ thought you might have forgotten old Ramon,” he said. “I 
knew you feared Jo Williams’ knowledge of the place, but you 
might trust me to be ready for you. Here is the pipe, my son. Take 
it and keep it with you. There will not be many days to wait now. 
The fiesta when the padre comes for service and baptizing will be 
held two weeks hence; and all the people will be gathered together 
then. They will come at his call if not at mine. A few of the 
old men will dance the Indian dances. The great fire will be built, 
and all the people will stand around and watch. Then I will perform 
what they call a miracle nowadays, though it was a common 
instance of the power in the old days. I will lay the sacred stone 
on the hottest part of the fire and it will put it out. Then you 
shall declare yourself as you choose, my son. It was a sign of the 
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power in the former times when the hechicero took the red-hot sacred 
stone in his hand, and licked it with his tongue unharmed. but 
you shall do as you will. The raven wiil teach you how. Then, 
when the people realize the truth, I will give vou to them as chief. 
And after that we may still wait, if need be, to find money to buy 
the land.” 

José received the pipe with reverence, touched by the old man’s 
confidence in him. “I will keep it safe,” he said. “And as for the 
fire-miracle, | should have no fear if all the people believed. A 
thousand men might stand around and watch the hechicero leap in 
and out unhurt by the roaring flames; but if one little girl like Su- 
sanna should jeer and hoot, | am afraid that it would burn like 
white man’s fire, and no hechicero power would help.” 

Ramon bowed his head in discouragement. “Il am sure of my 
stone,” he said. ‘For the rest vou may let it alone. We will find 
some other thing for you to do.” 

“I may learn something tonight in my dreams,” suggested the 
boy, trying to cheer him. 

“Yes, remember to tell me vour dream. There is more meaning 
in it than you may know,” said Ramon. And he clung to the boy’s 
hand as if he could not let him go, but wished in some new way to 


show the love which words could not express. 


José’s body lay asleep in the cave at Mah-la-va; but his spirit 
was abroad in the forest, where at the very first turn in the path, 
he once more met Su-kut, the deer. 

“Jump on my back, little brother,” he said. ‘The way is long but 
I can carry you like the wind.” And so it proved, for the two were 
soon at the place of meeting. 

It was a place well suited for its purpose—a broad upland mesa 
where the trees stood around in a circle, leaving a natural amphi- 
theatre large enough to accommodate an army encamped, and high 
enough to overlook all the surrounding country. 

The air was full of the sound of voices, singing, shouting, argu- 
ing, protesting; and when José slid from the deer’s brown back, he 
found himself seized upon by two men at once. 

“Are you of the mountains or the seashore?” they cried. 

“The mountains, of course,” answered Su-kut for both. “And 
with one hand tied a Mountain man could whip a dozen of you 
Lowland fellows.” 

“You will soon have a chance to try,” said the man of the west, 
who was grotesquely painted in black and white and wore a tall 
head-dress of owl feathers. “Our Chief has called for champions 
for a race, one for each side. You, Su-kut, may try it with Tonla, 


the reindeer. He is a man of your own sort.” 
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“Come on, then.” cried Su-kut. “That will suit me well. I be- 
lieve there is no man living can beat me at that.” 

So the course was laid out, judges were appointed to decide the 
issue, and, at the given signal, the champions started off like the 
wird. 

But the Chief of the Western men had craftily contrived that the 
race-course should lead over the coast plains and beaches, sand- 
dunes and marshes, where the fleet-footed Su-kut, bewildered and 
discouraged, lagged far behind his rival, whose loose swinging gait 
bore him triumphantly onward. 

The Mountain people concealed their disappointment when the 
result was declared; but their Chief suggested that another race 
between the same principals might better settle their claims. So 
he himself laid out the course, which he carefully chose over the 
ruggedest trails of the mountain passes. 

“Come on, now,” said Su-kut. “Of course, there is no chance 
for me with such a runner as Tonla, but here goes.” So off they 
started. 

As might be supposed, Su-kut, with his feet on his native heights, 
leaped from rock to rock, down the steepest slopes and along the 
dizziest led 


edges where Tonla lumbered helplessly behind at the risk 


of his life. Then the shouts of the Mountain people rent the air. 


José, by turns dejected and elated, cheered with the rest. 

“T suppose you realize that every man is at his best in_ his 
natural element.” a voice behind him was saving. “Now a fish out 
of water is known to be the most pitiable of beings. So I decidedly 
object to my Chief's choice of me for champion.” 

It was Sea-fish who spoke; and Muta, the sacred owl came swag- 
gering down the path to meet him. It was natural that he should be 
chosen on the side of the Mountain people, for who was so im- 
portant as he? 

‘Allow me to assure vou of my respect, Sea-fish,” he said cour- 
teously, as he encountered his adversary. “I have heard of vou as a 
great captain. But what is the contest to be?” 

The master of ceremonies explained the rules. They were very 
simple. The contestants were to face each other for as long a time as 
it was possible to refrain from winking, and he who kept an immov- 
able eve the longest was the best man. 

So every one laughed and crowded about; and Mu-kut, they 
thought, must win, of course. His eves were so large and solemn 
and round. But Sea-fish faced him unabashed, and fairly stared 
him out of countenance. 

ld 


‘lf | might speak to our Chief,” said José to Su-kut, “I wou 


~ 


warn him to beware of the trickery of the Coast people. I have been 
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watching Sea-fish, and I have discovered that he has no eyelids and 
cannot wink.” 

“Our Chief is busy painting himself and putting on the feathers,” 
was the reply. “It looks now as if a fight would be the result of 
all this. But here comes Sea-fog, the Chief of the Western people. 
He has some new trial of strength to suggest.”’ 

The Chief of the West wore a necklace cut from the rainbow-hued 
lining of abalone shells. A girdle of seaweed encircled his loins. 
His head-dress was of the black and white feathers of ravens and 
seagulls; and the mantle he had flung about his shoulders was made 
of gray mist and white seafoam. 

He was large and strong, with irregular features and eyes that 
shone with an expression both crafty and domineering. 

“Come forth, Thunder-cloud, Chief of the Mountain people,” he 
cried in a voice of hoarse defiance. “Let the leaders decide the 
contest. The one who can so fortify himself in his own house that 
the other can gain no entrance by overthrowing his walls, shall be 
hailed as victor.’ 

In answer to the challenge, Thunder-cloud came out of his tent, 
which was far to the eastward on the desert, and one stride brought 
him into view on the summit of the mountain ridge. 

His girdle was woven from the fibres of palm-trees, and string 
after string of glittering disks of mica shone on his brawny chest. 
The skin of a mountain lion was flung across his shoulders and his 
owl-feather head-dress was built high to show his importance. 

“Agreed,” he said, and one might fancy that it'thundered, so loudly 
did his voice reverberate among the mountains. “I will soon blow 
down your fortress, or set it on fire with my lightning bolts.” 

So Sea-fog went down into his treasure-caverns, and gathered 
materials and began to rear his house. He was master in the art; 
for every night he built this shelter for his slumbers, and every morn- 
ing he took it down, as if it were a tent that could be folded away. 
It was vast enough to shelter himself and all his people; for the roof 
stretched from the ocean to the mountain-range, covering all the 
Coast plains. He used the scattered mountain-peaks for tent poles. 
The pointed top of each was seen above the roof which they upheld; 
and looking down upon it from Po-lah-lak, only these could be 
descried. It was as if the vast bulk of Sea-fog’s house had blotted 
out the rest of the world. 

And very beautifully had he contrived it. It was made of the same 
material as his mantle, but so densely woven that it had the appear- 
ance of solidity ; and on the uper surface it shone with the iridescent 
hues of the moonlit surf. There was a fantastic likeness to ocean 


breakers in the curling edges of it where it met the mountain summits. 
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They seemed like islands lying in a tempestuous sea; but the dashing 
waves appeared to be arrested in the very act of tossing, the most 
evanescent thing in nature having gained permanency through the 
trickery of illusion, 

Within the house were all the treasures of the sea shown in vague 
outlines—caves and sculptured rock pillars; seaweed and kelp; 
whales, seal and goldfishes; things great and small, repeating the 
shapes of Sea-fog’s nightly dreams. 

Thunder-cloud discharged his arrows, each one a lightning flash. 
East-wind came from the desert at his command and puffed and blew. 
Sand-storm filled the air with intolerable heat, threatening destruc- 
tion to every living thing; but the roof and walls of Sea-fog’s house 
grew denser from every encounter. Its vapory foundations proved 
as firm as rock. 

Then the Chief of the Mountain people owned himself defeated, 
and built a house in his turn. It was not so large as Sea-fog’s house, 
but the mountain formed its base, and its gold-capped domes and 
snow-white pinnacles rose beneath a sky of dazzling blue. 

Its pillars were the whirling desert-sands, and its vaulting arches 
were rainbows. The Mountain people rejoiced in its beauty; but 
one puff of the Western Storm-wind, sent by Sea-fog, undermined 
it. He came roaring from the ocean, and the forests bent before him. 
Trees were upro ted; villages destr \ ed; and the house of the Chief 


fared no better than the common houses of his people. Not a 


vestige of it remained, 

“Let us go home,” said José, flinging an arm over Su-kut’s 
shoulder. “A wise man knows when he is beaten. I have no wish 
to wait for another contest.” 

When he awoke in the cave at Ma-lah-va, the Westwind was 
roaring through the forest. Dry leaves, grasshoppers and little brown 
birds fluttered helplessly hither and thither, tossed and harried by it. 
It seemed to José that these were the last of the contestants, the sur- 


vivors of the race, which had been a long one and had led far. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Elmer Drew was learning to know the mountains almost as well 
as if he were an Indian boy; for, with the happiness of his life at 
stake upon the issue, he gave all the hours of daylight to the search 
that might make his fortune. Upon Lucia’s advice he rejected Jo 
Williams as guide, and went alone, hoping to fall in with José, as 
must some time chance as soon as the boy should learn the friendli- 
ness of his purpose. [But the companion of the shy birds and beasts 
of the forest had so readily adopted their tricks of foreseeing and 


baffling pursuit, that the white man’s clumsy efforts at outreaching 
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him might never have succeeded if Lucia had not sent José a mes- 
sage, employing his young friend Susanna to carry it. 

The girl went to seek him at the cave, but he was not there. She 
climbed the pine tree and waved a fluttering signal, but he did not 
notice it. Then, peering over the falls of Wash-tub Canon, she gave 
the coyote call and José answered it. 

Soon she was seated beside him upon a failen log in a dense fern 
thicket, where the tinkle of the water was the only sound that broke 
the stillness, and an indigo-blue dragon-fly, poised upon a scarlet 
monkey-flower, was the only visitor besides herself. Even the birds 
came seldom to Wash-tub Canon. 

“You have scratched your hands, Susanna,” said José in a tone of 
concern. “And you have torn your dress, which is a new one and 
very nicely made.” 

“Mrs. Ellis taught me to make it,” said Susanna, filled with pleas- 
ure that he should notice either herself or her dress. 

It seems to me that you have grown since the last time I saw you,” 
he remarked, surveying her gravely. 

“Nearly two weeks ago,” she rejoined, laughing. 

“But when a girl like you takes a start to grow, she will soon be a 
woman.” 

They both recalled what had been said upon this subject in their 
last conversation, and Susanna cast down her eyes, while José became 
silent. 

“I came to tell you that Miss Allen is to be married some day to a 
man from the East who is out here looking for a mine,” said Su- 
sanna. She paused to note the effect of her words. 

“I knew it already,” remarked Jose. 

“T believe you really are an hechicero,” said Susanna, awed by 
the conclusion she had rapidly reached. ‘Perhaps the squirrels do 
tell vou things. But do you also know the message she gave me for 
you?” 

“No, I do not know that. Tell me," he urged. 

‘| was to tell vou that she has written to. Washington to ask that 
you may not be sent to school. When she gets the answer, she is sure 
that vou will be free, and can go home and need not hide any more.” 

“So much I already knew,” he remarked. 

“There is not much more to tell,” said Susanna, somewhat piqued 
to find her news discounted in advance. “Only that Mr. Drew, the 
man she is to marry, is your friend, because she has told him about 
vou; and if vou meet him he will help vou to hide, and vou can help 
him to find the mine.” 

José laughed. He had purposes of his own concerning the mine, 
but of this he did not intend to inform Susanna. 

“He has met me a dozen times without seeing me,” he answered. 
“He has been near enough to me to touch my hand. Sometimes I have 
lain hidden in the chaparral. Sometimes I have flattened myself be- 
hind a tree or under a log. And since he has the white man’s eves, 
he did not notice my tracks. Please thank Miss Allen for-her good- 
ness, and tell her that I will never forget it. I hope the letter may 
come soon. 

“She watches for it every mail-day,” said Susanna. “She is dis- 
appointed when it does not come. She likes you very much, Jose.” 
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“The boy's eves shone with pleasure. 

“She did not tell me why Mr. Drew is looking for the mine,” 
continued Susanna; “but | overheard them talking about it. Aliss 
Allen is very poor, and so is Mr. Drew, though he has a gold watch 
and wears fine clothes. They can never be married unless he finds a 
tourmaline mine, and they wish very much to be married. She cries 
sometimes when they talk about it.” 

‘Ah,” said José to himself. “If only | had not promised Ramon 
enough money to buy the land.” 

‘lo gain one kind look trom Lucia’s eves seemed to him at that 
moment dearer to his wishes than to fulfill the life-long hopes of the 


old chief. 


Susanna’s face clouded as she watched him. Once more she was 
only an unimportant child, forgotten by him whenever the depths 
of his heart revealed themselves. 

She stood up and resumed the hat which the envious briars had 
torn from its place, loosening her dark hair which fell heavily to 
her waist. José looked at her, but not with the seeing eve. 

“Good-bye,” she said, and she was half wav up the slope before 
the boy aroused himself and answered her farewell. 

It was indeed a difficult decision to which he must steel himself, 
and it became even harder when he learned to know and love Eimer 
Drew. José’s was an open nature, and it hurt his conscience that 
he should acquire the white man’s learning from his new friend only 
to use it for his own purposes in fulfilling his promise to Ramon. 

Elmer Drew taught him the value of the different varieties of tour- 
maline ; the sort of rock formation in which it was likely to be found; 
the manner of prospecting for it; how to open a pocket—this and 
more he communicated by means of the books and colored charts 
which he carried with him in a knapsack, for of illustrative material 
he found very little in a region which he had reason to believe should 
be rich in the valuable mineral. 

\fter each day of fruitless search, when the two parted, José 


would scale a remote and inaccessible peak, tracing with eves as keen 
as a hawk’s the indications which he had been taught to observe, 
every day coming nearer to the longed-for discovery. 

Ramon wondered why the boy gave less attention to his dreams and 
more to work with pick and shovel. Ithough the mountain peaks 
lav far, there was little concerning his young friend which the old 
man did not discover sooner or later. Lut when questioned, Jose 
would reveal nothing, except that it was possible that the money t 
buy the land might be ready on the day of the fiesta, 

Ramon imagined that Jose had found a ledge of gold-bearing 
quartz, of which he might be collecting a sackful, in ignorance of 
its value, which, as ore ran in those mountains, must be trifling at 
the best. Dut he was unwilling to disturb a hope which he knew 
was based on the sole desire of pleasing him by fulfilling his dearest 
ambition. So the two friends, voung and old, awaited the great day 
of the fiesta with equally agitated feelings of uncertainty and ex- 
pectation. 


(To be continued) 





MEADOW LARKAS AT DAWN 
By ETHEL GRIFFITH 


HE Earth forever seeks the Dawn. To a newer and 


yet brighter Day she turns on her axis forever. If the 





night intervene, it is only that the triumphant Dawn 
may at last overthrow him. I am awakened by the pal- 





ing stars, whose friendly eves have long outwatched my 
own, and by the meadow lark’s song in the grey of the dawning. 
To me the lark has come to be the little Janus-faced watcher at 
the gateway of Sleep, with a lullaby for the dreamers and a 
waking reveille for coming pilgrims at the border-lines of the 
Day—a sweet, wild, welcoming invitation back to Nature and the 
glad simplicity which he incarnates. One's spirit is lifted irre- 
sistibly (if only by the ears), for the bursting bubble of his song 
will rise through thickest trammels of personal self, and break a 
passage for the free-flowing spirit of the morning. 

The lilac-grey sky flushes to rose and crimson. The west breaks 
along high banks of cumulus a deepening red. The foundations 
of deeper blue shade imperceptibly to the deep grey bowl of a sky 
that is still asleep. Warm lights, along the quivering Eastern 
world’s rim, are beginning to waver and dance, and the torn edges 
of mountains flutter in the shimmering light—the frayed pendants 
heralding the Day. 

There are few clouds; the great and beautiful simplicity of Na- 
ture’s face is perhaps more impressive. It is the first, swift, in- 
drawn sketch of the Day—a flat, crude wash of color, of vast ele- 
mental simplicity, grandly pleasing and of infinite appeal. The 
details of delicately inwoven shadows and_ highlights forming 
themselves in pregnant masses through canon depths, and over 
mountain peaks, will later perfect themselves in radiant, changing 
maturity; but the fresh, cosmical beauty, as it were the first un- 
blemished morning of creation, shall later have passed away. 

A pale-green, slender moon, tired and faint, rests languidly 
mid-way the zenith, a belated and overtaken huntress outstripped 
in the chase, hid partly by the clustering friendly clouds who 
shield her in their nymph-like tresses. The eastern mountains, at 
first so sharply outlined in jagged peaks of darkest indigo, their 
surfaces flat as cardboard scenes, are now somewhat detailed. Out- 
lines of shouldering hill and sleeping cafon are at length reveal- 
ing, and softly, almost imperceptibly, there shifts through the 
clefts of the ranges the conquering, inflowing light of the Day. 

The song of the faithful crickets during the long watches of 


the night (a night so warm they put their July cadences well in) 


has somewhat died down, and in their stead the clamorous, sugges- 
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tive cheers of isolated roosters encourage the belated Day. Over- 
head, wild geese, outlined against the thin splinter of the dying 
moon, are flying into the Dawn. Occasionally a lark bursts out 
with a great soft bubble of melody; and the creeping light grows 
and glows. The Mexican mountains glow in rarest beauty; their 
eastern shoulders, bathed in radiant mist, rise to receive the sun. 
Although he has not yet arisen to the sight, one sees the smoking 
gold of his chariot behind the eastern peaks, and it is behind Mt. 
Tecarty, over which a flood of luminance hovers, that Phoebus will 
at last find open gateway. 

The roosters are now quiet, save for a few brash, turbulent 
spirits who desecrate the Dawn. Some distant birds are making 
their fearless quest under the brightening heavens directly into 
the majestic beauty of the East. They fly in graceful haste, the 
welcoming heralds of the morning. How like the asking souls of 
men turned ever and always, through blackest night of rack and 
tumult, with unending faith, to the liberating glory of the dawn- 
ing. 

The clouds are silvering now against a cerulean sky of great- 
est depth and purity. I watch with breathless, charmed intentness 
the trembling burning crest of Tecartvy—and then, at last—the 
Sun! Yet how slowly, how nonchalantly, he rides over the moun 
tains to his waiting world! 

The green-clad hills of the lowlands smile in greeting, and what 
radiant stretches of dew-swathed meadows lift themselves to his 
face! The darkened valley-slopes at length respond; mountains 
disclose their mist-wrapped, lilac shoulders reluctantly, like bash- 
ful virgins won at last from rocky fastnesses, while over all the 
jovous land floods the glad, warm radiance of the morning. 

Larks on every tree salute the Sun. From every fencepost and 
from all the little look-out towers toward the East, they deliver 
their full throats in long suspended bars of melody—a rising, 
growing chorus around the amphitheater of the hillside. The 
Golden Age and Grecian spirit, here in our Land, is on this morn 
renewed ! 

The spring-like, flower-scented air is riotous with lark songs. 
A grey bird—I know him well—know the nonchalant, debonair 
gavety of the male lark, if I glimpsed no more than the velvet of 
black necktie—a-tilt on a flowering apricot twig, he bares his breast 
sturdily to a vagrant breeze from the hills, and pours forth a cor- 
dial salutation as it sweeps welcomingly around him. So have 
the larks sung for days in irrepressible ecstacy. The dawn, the 
sunrise, the fall from one solitary cloud of a light, playful shower 


into a sun-filled atmosphere, fills them with uncontrollable de- 
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light; and the valley lands, which shine like diamond girdles be- 
tween the broad stretch of the mesas, are palpitant with tumultous 
song. The passage of these early morning hours is a triumphant 
pageantry. I begrudge the hour, the moment, I spend under other 
roof than the vast canopy of blue. 

Such a happy, friendly, sociable company consort with me in the 
meadow. Here much conversation, some breakfasting and a great 
deal of excellent music is being enjoyed. If the spiritual beauty 
of their rapturous songs be any indication, to what superhuman 
nobility, innocence and purity must their brief lives be attuned! 
A trustful pair fly along ahead of me as I wade knee-deep through 
dew-swathed grasses, pouring out such roundelays of appreciative 
greeting as though they cordially offered me the great hospitality 
of Out-of-Doors. 

[ would I had the courage worthy its acceptance, the jovous, 
innocent humility of heart—their passport to Elysium. Then 
through me too might flow the glad unassuming light of the morn- 
ing, the fluid glory of the lark’s song! 

Feeding in large flocks along the meadow roads, they rise in 
great whirls of rushing wings at too close an approach, vet seem 
only prudent and never really much afraid. Some few brave spirits 
remain behind as I approach, a bit of delicious bird courage or 
bravado, to roll forth burst after burst of sonorous melody, liquid, 
loud and thrillingly sweet, as I pass within a few feet of them. 

In its artistic, perfected unity, it is the very flower and frag- 
rance of bird songs—the first two notes long, sustained and in- 
flectional, a rising interrogative phrase, then in bewildering suc- 
cession falls a string of glistening bead-like notes as he pours out 
the rapid down-flung richness of delicious melody, a_ veritable 
sugar-plum of dripping sweetness. 

What a noble blend of bird virtues is theirs, combining as they 
do the busy, cheerful, practical abilities of the larger birds with 
great trustfulness and sociability. But most characteristic of all 
is their essentially artistic temperament. Listen to their delicious 
poetic exclamations at the changes on the face of Nature! A cer- 
tain trustful and loving observance of her every mood makes, I 
believe, the noble occupation of their hours. Long sun-filled days 
they spend on the wind-twanged Aeolian harps of the telegraph 
wires, with ears a-prick to the breathing voice of the Day. Small 
accurate observances of the weather, the wind, the drifting of fogs, 
or hints of rain. <A sociable, high-minded, appreciative company 
—the poet-naturalists of “feathered folk.” What true and note- 


worthy reports they issue, | may not know; but the message varies 


greatly with the hour, and, while always philosophically cheerful, 
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has distinguishable shades of expression from sweet and plaintive 
sadness, or blithe tolerance, to the very brimming rounded over- 
flow of swelling ecstacy and rapture. 

The question so often vexed among the wise men as to whether 
animals really talk, troubles me not at all. I put up no logic for it, 
but I know they do. If I were a little sharper of ear, a little less 
dull of wit and understanding, and had a truly enlarged sympathy 
and love, | know I could understand what they say. But it shall 
need much lowly listening, to which our pert self-esteems but 
stiffly kneel to hear at all. The spying of naturalists avails little. 
Too often over-curious and prying, they pick and pluck about in 
Nature’s Palace Beautiful, examining the bric-a-brac, but seldom 
behave as if the Spirit of Nature herself were really At Home. 
They are strangers in her halls—how much more so, indeed, than 
the tranquil animals! They come like ill-bred guests who ignore 
the offered communion of spirit, preferring instead a low and petty 
information; as if one should visit a grand dame only to learn the 
stitch of her crochet-tidies. 

We seek the Earth and Nature in sane humility too seldom. 
There is much more than we dream of good, sweet living close 
to the Earth where the meadow lark sings; and have we not lost 
somewhat by clambering up to our five or six feet? It needs <a 
higher tide to submerge our petty personalities in the Universal 
flow of Nature’s Currents; and neap inundations, as our parched 
uplands testify, are very rare. Many who consider a daily bath 
of the body indispensible to health will evade a bath of the spirit, 
I am ashamed to say how long. Their pettiness and assumption is 
somehow shamed and rebuked before the everlasting, smiling leisure 
and repose of Nature, and they flee her as naughty children a 
good mother. But children who are really innocent know as 
keenly and instinctively as animals the wealth of life in the cur- 
rents that flow close to the ground. 

The liquid melody of the lark’s song pours down the mist-laden 
valley—a fluid glory, laving the heart to harmony of beauty. But 
we seldom listen. It is so easy to live noisily to low and trivial 
and transitory ends; so hard to listen above the clatter of Life’s 
details to the low, sweet song of the Soul. 

It is early in the season, and yet many birds seem already to be 
mating; they are beginning seriously to practice up their best love 
songs. I am reminded that it is a time for beginnings; if one might 
also consecrate himself to the doing of something that shall be 
worthy his faith and his hope! But for the most part our plans 
seem faultily aimed, for nearly all one’s actions deflect and some- 
how miss goal. And while the birds are born wise, it commonly 
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takes us a half century or more to learn the rudiments of living, 
and no one can teach another. It often requires that preparation 
which brings a person to Death, to prepare him successfully te 
meet Life! 

The larks above my head, where I have flung myself amid the 
meadow grass, pour forth the Ave Maria of the morning. They 
seem ever to face the vast audiences of Nature fearlessly, fully; 
the rising sun, the waning moon, the noble sweep of strong west 
winds are their auditors. In the face of these mighty powers they 
pour out their precious spinkenard of melody with religious 
ecstacy. Such abandonment to the flow of spirit that passes 
through them! They give themselves entirely over to the divine 
madness which seizes them, and are,.for the time, the perfect con- 
ductors of the musical electricity. The golden breasts of the males 
gleam brilliant as mirrors of reflected light in the burnishing sun- 
shine. The little rosary of black trembles and sobs under the riot- 
ous, uncontrollable emotion of the pouring throat, and the whole 
inspired body of him lifts and grows as he spreads his breast, 
throws back a haughty little head, and gives himself utterly and 
unreservedly up to song. 

I have sometimes thought that the thing we humans most lack 
is abandonment to the good that is in us. We lack a faith, it is 
true, in its very existence that makes abandonment almost impossi- 
ble. But had we the trust of children, or of animals, might we not 
then approach nearest that great unimpeded flow of will and effort, 
of love and joy in action, that stamps the genius of all time. But 
one seldom takes side with the best that is in him, and seems rather 
reticent of maintaining that he is not as mean as the worst think. 
Why should a person cherish his cowardice and be fondest of 
parading his meagerest self? Yet this, commonly, in society is all 
that is required. A man may offer his best thought to you only in 
private and behind closed doors. He will trust few with a glimpse 
of his best self, and he is careful who shall catch him secreting a 
generous or a noble impulse. Most love to affect a grosser ma- 
terialism than they feel, to guard their sensibilities; for our genius 
is a shy and beautiful stranger whom we dare not address too 
openly, nor hope to entertain for long. But what is more demoral- 
izing than the petty fears that one allows to ride his Soul? What 
merciless drivers are these! Yet hardly anyone ever lived un- 
saddled. Let a person buck off his load, and, though it break his 
back, he shall come out ahead! 

Never, as when I am a worshipper at the morning devotions of 


the meadow larks, am I so painfully conscious of leading a life 


devoted to mean ends; but abandonment to the highest nature 
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means a lowly listening to which our noisy lives will not easily 
attune. It means an abnegation of the dominant personal self to 
the currents of universal thought and feeling from which the poor 
little isolated personality shrinks. But to those who live health- 
fully, one with the flowing currents of Nature’s blood, Life then 
finds an impersonal, unobstructed channel; and sunlit joy and 
deathless vigor are his forever. 

To be mobile with the vast liquid spirit of Nature, one’s heart 
pure and fluid as her own! One with the mighty strength and 
grace of her; deep, broad and high as her skies and her sea! 

‘his may be attained. 

National City, Cal. 


TO CALIFORNIA 
By CHARLES ELMER JENNEY. 
( 1840. ) 
UDE, wild, unkempt, this strange new land 
That bordered on the western strand— 
From old ties far departed - 
But they who sought beneath thy earth, 
And delved to better know thy worth, 
They found thee golden-hearted. 


(The ‘Seventies. ) 
Wide trampling o’er thy herbaged plains, 
The herds clashed horns, the droves tossed manes, 
Flocks fed o’er realms uncharted; 
Yet every Spring renewed the green, 
\nd with her satin poppy-sheen 
Bedecked thee golden-hearted, 


( Today.) 
Land of the strong and brave and free, 
An Empire by the western sea, 
Glad-homed and many-marted, 
Where ‘neath the vine and fig one roves, 


Or through the dark-green orange groves, 
\ll gleaming golden-hearted. 





] 


(The Future. ) 
Heir to the sunshine, heir to health, 
Heir to unestimated wealth— 
\ll that the Past imparted— 
Shalt thou, bestowing with free hand 
hv blessings wide through every land, 
Re called the Golden-hearted. 


Fresno, Cal. 
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THE TRAILER OF THE SUN 
By HERMAN SCHEFFAUER 
“We were young, we were merry, we were very, very wise, 
And the door stood open at our feast, 
When there passed us a woman with the West in her eyes, 
And a man with his back to the East.” 


JANHATTAN, stormy island of human endeavor, tri- 
umph and despair, had always been Kentully’s home. 





Here, amidst her roaring iron streets, in the shadows 
of her cold colossal walls, he had been born into pov- 
erty, irksome and unrelieved. He had seen his father 
drop like a harried horse in the traces, and his mother grow weary 
and worn sad years before her time. And before her time she 
passed away, gray-haired old woman’ with the wan face and the 
toil-gnarled hands. So a heavier burden fell upon Kentully—the 
care of his two young sisters. For sixteen years he had toiled for 
them, taxing his sight and imperilling his lungs in a shipbroker’s 
dingy office near the water-front of East River. Often his eyes, 
straining through dirty windows where spiders wove, fastened upon 
the masts and the funnels of the world-roving ships that visited the 
quays. When a well-known clipper or a rust-spotted tramp-steamer 
came back after many months, it was to him like the dear returning 
of sweet, familiar faces. 

Kentully knew it not, or rather he had no clearly-defined con- 
sciousness of it—but he breathed under a ban; he lived beneath the 
blight and the curses that are the root and the fruit of the tree of a 
stricken civilization. All around him arose, tier on towering tier, 
monstrous buildings that stole the sunlight and flung gigantic shad- 
ows over the streets and over his soul. Every room and office of 
these clamorous bee-hives were filled with toilers; their roofs cov- 
ered thousands, and incessantly the mighty struggle went on. In 
the evening, like ant-hills struck into alarm, they disgorged their 
black, wriggling torrents of humanity. He saw these arrogant 
structures shoot up, hard and pallid monuments of Mammon, and, 
to his rare, impressionable soul, they were like tombstones piled upon 
the simple worth and dignity of man. 

Every shapen block or squared beam that added to the congestion 
of this city was to him less a manifestation of progress than a 
triumph of money over man. Basalt the streets and granite the 
walls, and the blue sky like a mockery high over the trench-like 
streets—dark ditches filled with restless, swarming insects, preying 
and preyed upon. He knew and felt the hard, fast law, the creed 
of Greed: Devour, or be devoured! 


When the sunlight smote the heads of these Goliaths of stone, 
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when the morning or the evening splendors were flaunted from the 
flags above their cornices or played upon their eternal cloud-masses 
of snowy steam, ever restless, Kentully was aware of a very certain 
and terrible grandeur and beauty that was all their own. All their 
own was this terror and beauty, and both terror and beauty were 
born of power—and that power was gold. His spirit arose in 
revolt. The uncorrupted drops in his blood, bequeathed him by 
lines of land-loving ancestors, were stirred into mute protest and 
smouldering rebellion. His heart, sick of the city’s taint, nursed a 


~ 


yearning for free spaces and wide-arching skies, for lordly hills 
that could dwarf these marble monsters into stepping-stones, for 
ocean-plains limitless to their horizons. Thus his spirit sometimes 
rose above the lowering twilight that enshrouded his place of toil 
and his home. But that was very seldom. The shadows were 
like fixed blots of ink; the insolent fronts of the haughty houses, their 


yawning maws of entrances, 


blank, staring window openings an 
accentuated his insignificance and crushed him into the mire of an 
almost hopeless resignation. 

“One of millions, one of millions—one grain of sand on the 
y to himself. 


shore, one drop of the water in the sea!” he would s: 

Of such impatient hearts and restless brains teeming with peril- 
ous and inflammable stuff are made anarchists, mutineers against 
the law, and sworn foes of society. There had been danger for 
Kentully, had his spirit, fine and lofty, not been clean and free 
from the clutching fingers that drag to crime. 

His sisters grew up, and both, early in the beauty of their youth, 
were wooed and married. With the lifting of the burden of their 
support, a great emptiness came into Kentully’s life. His joy 
had lain in that burden; in providing for his beloved sisters he had 
fulfilled a sacred duty, a purpose fine and noble. What was the 
end of all his labor now? All endeavor seemed vain and futile; 
it was only service for himself. His heart was hungry for more 
than he knew. 

Still upon her star-shaped base on the island in the harbor, arose 
the bronze figure of Liberty, gray-green like the sea. Her huge 
torch no longer flamed at night, proclaiming afar to the wistful 
eyes of the approaching immigrants on the sea, the promise of a 
fairer, better land. She loomed sombre and sullen, and to him 
the tablets in her left arm were no longer glorious with freedom’s 
screed. 

As of old, up from the East comes the sun and goes down into 
the West—as of old. Kentully’s eye seldom had chance to trace 
ts course, for only at noon the solar sphere traversed the ragged 
gap of blue and flung its shafts for a brief space between the con- 


fining walls upon the starving paves. 


> 
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The West—the Far West! There was a haunting in the phrase. 
He heard the echo of the words of a famous American sage: 
“Young man, go West.” The prophecy of Bishop Berkeley 
flamed in his memory like a line of fire: “Westward the course 
of empire takes its way.’ He had heard and read of its vastness 
of plain, mountain and forest—all dim and unreal to him as 
tales of a land of faery or rude romance. Eagerly he read all 
the publications from the metropolis of the West. They were 
redolent of the large, free air, the virtue and strength of a virgin 
land seemed to burn in their phrases, their illustrations bore out 
with photography the amazing truth of things almost miraculous. 
Truly here was the face of Nature he had hitherto seen only in 
visions and dreams. Now came the. world-whelming catastrophe 
of earthquake shock and fire that levelled the bright and queenly 
City of the Sunset Sea into a mournful mass of black and tragic 
ruins. Kentully was led as though by a hand; his ears were 
seized upon by voices that whispered, “Go!” A week later, with 
the scant savings of several years, he fled from the teeming city 
of New York—fled as though demons were driving and seraphs 
were luring him towards the West. So, and in hopes high-flown, 
he left the clashing, mighty metropolis of all the States; so he set 
out upon the trail of the sun, his eyes reflecting the sunset fire, 
his back upon the East. 

The lord of the day soared grandly up from the wind-worried 
Atlantic and was high in the eastern skies when the train, roar- 
ing along its first miles, bore Kentully from his home. He half- 
regretted the passing of the older means of transportation, the ox 
teams and the prairie schooners, for in his re-quickened veins he 
felt the desire and the enterprise for hardy feats, for the winning 
of his way in primal wise. His manhood was at the height of 
thirty years, and the congested life of sallow and feverish Man- 
hattan had not drained all the hardiness from his blood and bone. 

The States of the Union were unrolled like a pageant to his 
eyes as the train raced through them headlong. The vastness of 
the passing panorama widened and spread within him a corre- 
sponding emotion, and his faculties underwent an expansion as 
though a great weight had suddenly been lifted from them. Like 
an eagle launching from rim to rim of a valley, so the express 
flew from the green-flanked mountains of the Alleghenies across 
the stupendous convexity of the Mississippi plains unto the frown- 
ing ramparts of the Rockies rising grimly. Through decorous 
Pennsylvania and fertile Ohio to young and wind-swept Chicago 


on its sweet-water lake huge as the sea; thence to the City of 


Louis the Saint on the Mississippi, the broad breast of the river 
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burdened with traffic, bearing its steamers for a thousand miles 
and draining a score of tributary States. Across the grassy 
plains, starred with flowers swinging to the wind, across bleak 
prairie-stretches where the murderous cyclone wreaked its wrath, 
straight to bright, fresh Denver lying clean-cut as a cameo in 
the crystal air. Behind this shining city Kentully saw the granite 
bulwarks of the Rockies like a great barrier forbidding access to 
the fairer land of the Farther West. In a riot of smoke and 
steam the train rose mile by mile, still on the trail of the sun. 
The thin, gleaming threads of steel guided it past snow-smothered 
peaks with the haggard leagues of the barren ranges and the loose 
rubble of the unchanging, everlasting heights to right and left, 
above and below. Now came the plains, white, flat and dry. The 
gaunt miles lay spotted and mottled with starving vegetation un- 
rolled to a flagrant sun. Then, glittering to the skies, the great 
lake of the Salt Waters came into view and the tabernacled city 
of a strange, religious people far-driven in early days with their 
prophets to settle on this barren land by the bitter inland sea. 

The iron charger and its cortége entered upon the arid table- 
land of Nevada, robbed of its rains by the cloud-clutching peaks 
of the Californian Sierras, rising into the blue like a line of daz- 
zling tents, behind which the guiding sun hung like a_ golden 
shield. Kentully saw it sink and the serrated fangs of the tower- 
ing ranges eat sharply into the falling, blood-red disk growing 
crimson out of gold. The pure white pyramids, with their age- 
old snows now washed with a tender purple, seemed eternal mon- 
uments whereon ambition was yet to write its records. The blue 
vault and the interfused stains of the evening paving a path for 


the sun's de 


+ 


scent were like a rainbow full of promise to him—to 
him, Kentully, waif from the weary East! When the morning 
broke, his journey upon the trail of the sun was almost ended. 
Before him, from the eminence of the soaring peaks, he saw out- 
spread the Land of the Fulfillment of the Promise. Kentully’s 
eyes were touched by miraculous fingers of fancy, and he saw 
with a power that was great and godlike. 

Here, in a vision of departed ages, was revealed the flaming 
figure of the Prince of Darkness standing huge and ruddy on the 
edge of a beetling crag. Beside him, ineffably sweet and pure, 
the radiant form of the Galilean made the snows seem gray. Be- 
fore the two an enormous valley spread to northward and to 
southward. Two great rivers drained it, twining bands of fluc- 
tuating silver moving serpent-like through the green valley-floors. 
To the West, by the Coast, uprose a long-stretched line of lesser 


hills, and beyond these the ultra-marine expanse of the Stilly 
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Ocean lifted its horizon line against the heavens as deeply blue 
as Kentully’s eyes that beheld them. In the center of the moun- 
tain range by the coast he saw a narrow gap broken towards the 
sea. From this inlet from the sea, basking in the light of the 
moon, a vast bay spread its three huge basins all clasped and de- 
fended by the surrounding hills. Kentully, with his face to the 
Golden Gate, knew that at last he pressed the soil of the land 
of California. 

The group upon the crag stood boldly relieved in the stark 
sunshine. The stately demon swung his arm with an imperious 
gesture from end to end of the majestic panorama. He spoke 
—and his voice was like a mountain. torrent. 

“This and these will I give thee, forest and flood, mountain and 
valley, sea and forest, grain in countless acres and gold in the 
veins of the hills. Lo, on the wings of the red levin-bolt I have 
flown and flown about this earth-ball, but lovelier land have I not 
found nor shall find, nor any richer nor more like Aideen that 
was. Cities, opulent and splendid shall be thine. Thou shalt lead 
men and the sons of men into this second Paradise.” 

The white-robed figure raised its hand and a sweet, soft voice 
was heard, though its command was firm: 

“Retro, Sathanas!” 

The kingly demon vanished. A flapping of wings was heard 
and a great red cloud cast its monstrous gloom athwart a sun- 
smitten peak—then a condor sailed over the valley and dragged 
its shadow across the emerald bottoms. Kentully looked again, 
but only the crag was there and the timid flowers waving in a 
little wind. 

Joy was mistress of all his being. The divine exaltation of Col- 
umbus when land loomed over his caravel’s bow, the ecstasy of 
Balboa bursting upon the Pacific, the rapture of path-finders and 
pioneers was his. The fettered life in turbulent Manhattan sank 


away and dissolved like an uneasy dream. That same evening he 
stood in the immolated City of the Sunset and the train of the 
sun was ended. 

Began for him an advance along the pathway of a new life, 
and happiness filled with hope and worthy work. About him, 
blooming up from the ruins, the unconquered city of Saint Francis 
put off its garb of doom and sprang bravely to meet the passion- 
ate sunlight and the fawning sea-surges as of old. The ‘fire-blasted 
streets shone again with bright buildings, the chant of hammer, 
axe and trowel was heard in the land, pitched to a chorus of 
mighty achievement. Tireless the activity, boundless the faith, 


unconquerable the courage of the metropolis of the Uttermost 
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West. Niagaras of energy were here unloosed, and man in stone 
and wood and steel proclaimed his triumph over Nature and _ his 
faith in himself and his fellow-man. Kentully’s heart caught fire 
—the heroic and the romantic in his blood were quickened by this 


his mighty turmoil, the rebuilding of the 


epic task, the tune of tl 

city that was—and was once more to be—Queen of the West. 

One of the emptv chambers of his heart was filled at last. He felt 
~ a 


himself of manifold use. No longer he 
on 


“One of millions, one of millions, one 





shore, one drop of the water in the sea.” 
self: 

“T am part of all this—this head and these hands do goodly 
service and take, because they earn, a goodly wage.” 

Still, somewhere in the depths of his soul, he felt a void, a dim, 
uncertain yearning, a sense of something unsatisfied. It was a 
vague feeling of incompleteness and spiritual imperfection. 

One mellow night when the spring was splendoring the land, 

he realized in a sudden revelation what thing this mute desire 
sought. He sat in Golden Gate Park beneath a full-orbed moon 
that hung like a silver cymbal directly above the tree-tops. From 
a neighboring bench on the opposite side of a thicket, he heard 
the whisperings of two oblivious lovers, the trembling accents of 
affectionate words, the sound of a kiss, and the rapturous silence 
that spoke louder than all. Out of the darkness and the silence 
of the night, the great want of his heart arose before him like a 
flame. ‘That night as he strode homeward, the laughter of the 
little children smote strangely on his ears and drew as with in- 
visible fingers upon chords of his heart that had never been moved 
before. 
When he saw Isabel for the first time and they had speech to- 
gether, it was as if something cried out within him: “This is the 
woman Nature has formed for you—this is your mate.” An im- 
ulse to stretch forth his arms and bear her away with him rushed 
over him. 

She was the child of a pioneer, one of the fairest of California’s 
daughters. Her girlish bosom was fortified with the spirit of a 
mature woman, bold and resolute, yet chastened and made tender 
by the ordeal of those fateful April days in the suffering city. 
In Isabel was something that would have hung as a grace upon 


Diana, some trace of wild-wood fragrance and freshness of soul. 





1 


Now Love became an imperious need to James Kentully—the 
e | 


love of this adorable one—this woman of the West. How barren, 
cold and purposeless the old life seemed, the vears of gloom in 
wild New York. brightened only by the knowledge of the sacrifice 
he made for his sisters. This new world. this new life, was a 


better world and a better life. The Trail of the Sun had led him 
unto contentment and plentv and a deeper zest in life. Now re- 
his heart’s desire for one ultimate, happiness. 


mained only S 
and Isabel sat upon a spur of the lilac-colored 


On a Sunday he 
rocks that crown the rugged head of Tamalpais. The valleys lay 
before them, afar the city and the bay and the sea. The same 
wind that bellied the sails of the distant ships on the Pacific flut- 
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tered a stray tress of Isabel’s hair across Kentully’s cheek as he 
read to her from one of the masters. 

“T will leave my kinsmen and my country and fare forth into 
the world. I will follow the sun to his setting until I come to a 
fairer land where falls nor hail nor snow, nor the blue bolt from 
the clouds, where famine never comes nor any flood nor whirlwind 
bringing woe. The sun is father of that land; the fruits and flow- 
ers are his children. There will I build me a strong house free- 
fronted to the four winds, and forget the rust and the dust of 
old maddened cities and the hardness of the hearts of men. There 
will I rear my altars unto Love and Happiness. I shall take to 
wife a ‘woman strong and fair, who shall bear me children and 
crown my life with her love. To that country will I fare, there 
live and there die, so that of my ashes may be made the flowers 
of that peerless land.” 

Kentully ceased. His left hand lying loose upon the turf was 
now warmly clasped by soft insistent fingers. Slightly he turned 
his handsome head and looked into the eyes of the Woman of the 
West. There lay within their ineffable blue depths more than 
all the volumes of the world’s masters held of lore and love. Ken- 
tully uttered no word, but a mist rose to his eyes as he put forth 
his arms and drew Isabel towards him. Lips of man and woman 
met and a joy too vast for utterance rushed from heart to heart. 
Then downward along the mountain flanks they took their way, 
their hands tightly clasped, their lips set in tender smiles, bul- 
warked with silence against the floods of rapture that lived with- 
in. When they reached the valley, ended the day. The sun with 
all his court of colored clouds sank redly into the sea. Here, too, 
ends the tale of the Trailer of the Sun and his bride won of the 
West. 


San Francisco. 


QUERETARO, MEXICO 
By LOUIS J. BLOCK. 
AR off the billowing mountains and the sky, 
A noble blue with moveless isles of cloud; 
The valley stretches slow and sweetly proud 
On every hand; the river glitters by 
With smooth, bright waters, and the convent, high 
And white upon the hilltop, speaks, not loud 
But sure, a message, which the heedless crowd 
Should harken, with its silent poignant cry. 
No bird-call anywhere—the stillness deep 
Makes the heart pause; all questionings are past, 
The spiritual whole is clear and dominant. 
The distant town reposes in golden sleep; 
The goal is here attained and found at last— 
The peace that grows from life like some vast plant. 


Chicago. 











THE MAN AND FELICIA 
By AVERY ABBOTT 
gIRAVINE, crested heavily above with elms that lean to- 
| ward the hollow and hang their branches down, their 





trunks rising from a tangle of bushes and blackberry 
vines. Below, where the shade lies thick, mats of 
brown leaves plumed with ferns; and, in the sun, banks 
of daisies descending abruptly to a series of steps in the grey rock, 
a kind of giant staircase down the center of the ravine. 

Over the rocks, just enough water to keep the moss green; flow- 
ing out upon the smooth surfaces, wandering along the seams, gath- 
ered together at last in a stony cup at the foot of the lowest step. 

At one side of the brook, in the shadow of a cave-like opening in 
the bank of the ravine, a man, at an easel, painting. He works 
steadily; the afternoon sun grows lower; there is a rustle in the 
bushes above, a pause, then a swift rush and flutter of skirts, and a 
girl in a green gown and broad hat brings up suddenly at the foot of 
the last rock, as she catches sight of the easel. 

“Oh!” 

Felicia sits down abruptly on the bank ; the daisies nod around her 
green skirts; the man goes on with his painting. 

Felicia cannot see his face, only the rim of his straw hat past the 
edge of the canvas. She approves of the line of his shoulder and 
of his coat. The hand that holds the palette is long and slim and 
olive brown, but Felicia is annoyed. This is her ravine, and that 
man! She looks at the back of the canvas severely and at the brush 
that dabs at the palette, disappears, then reappears. At last the man 
says slowly, as the brush takes up a quantity of ochre and a flick of 
white, “I thought you were the cow.” 

Felicia snaps off the head of a daisy. The man continues: “She 
is usually the only person who comes down here besides myself.” 

The man had a good voice, but with a lazily amused note that 
made Felicia look inexpressible things at the back of the canvas. 

He resumed: ‘She fell down the cave once—the cow. I sup- 
pose she thought that, like all well-regulated caves, it had a top. 
Unfortunately, it hadn't. She has never been quite herself since.” 

Felicia glanced down the ravine, where the cow stood in the shade, 
languidly switching flies. “She looks all right,” said Felicia, with 
a touch of concern. 

“Does she? I hope you don’t mind if I don’t look at her just now. 
This light is precisely as I want it and it is getting late. Besides, 
now that I recall it, I believe they told me it was a previous cow.” 

The brush appeared and disappeared regularly, or was changed 


for one of the others in the bunch under the man’s slim thumb. 
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Felicia braided daisies; when the chain had reached her knees, the 
man spoke again: 

“By the way, how did you come?” 

“From the house up above. We only got here on the noon train. 
I came across the little meadow and over the fence. The grass is 
high now—it closes up after you like the Red Sea, when the Israel- 
ites passed through.” 

The brush stopped, making a smear in the sienna; the palette was 
getting ina mess. The man did not go on with his painting. After 
a while he said, as if half to himself: 

“That is an odd fancy, that about the grass.” 

“Oh, no! That is the way it is. It always was. You can play 
that when you are grown up. There are so many things you can’t— 
after you are old.” Felicia sighed with the weight of years. 

“Perhaps, after you are grown up, you do not want to.” 

“But you do. You are always wanting to. That is why I came 
back.” 

“Sometimes it is a mistake to come back.” 

The voice of the man had an exultant note that does not go with 
mistakes. Felicia looked up from her daisies. He had moved the 
canvas and was looking at her. 

Because his eyes were dark and shadowy, she was not going to 
enjoy having him take possession of her ravine. If he did not in- 
tend to paint— She remembered her resentment. 

“T am afraid you will waste the light.” 

“That may be true. I am not quite sure about that.” 

He ought not to look at her so steadily. She failed to realize that 
she was also looking at him. 

His eyes were almost as beautiful—of course they were not quite 
—that was impossible—but they were almost as beautiful as An- 
tonio’s.’ 

She caught the thread of her thought again. 

“I really was afraid to come back. It has been so long ago, you 
see. It has been—eight years!’ Her intonation had the echo of 
eternity. “And yet I was always thinking about it.” 

“Yes?” His tone answered her mood. 

“Whenever I heard water trickle, you know, that hushed, sleepy 
way, I could see this ravine and the little brook down there. I could 
smell the mint. You can get a fancy like that from a rain pipe, if 
it is night, and you are only half awake. There were fish, such wee 
ones! not. any longer than my finger-nail; we used to catch them 
with a handkerchief—Antonio and I.” 

“With a handkerchief—” his tone was hardly questioning, but 


Felicia was looking away into the deep green shadows with absent 


eyes. 
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“Yes, you take hold of the corners, one on each side of the brook. 
You put a pebble in to sink it, and then the fish swim in. The sun- 
shine dazzles them, I think. You can have a whole aquarium in a 
tumbler. I hope nothing has happened to the fish; | have been 
afraid they might not be there any more.” 

“Yes, they are there. I looked.” 

“Oh, are they? Then I think I will go and see them now.” 
Felicia picked up her neglected daisy chain; there was a preparatory 
rustle of the green skirts. 

“Wait a moment.” The man rose slowly, and coming over to 
the daisy bank, sat down. “Tell me about Antonio. Was he your 
brother ?” 

The laugh of Felicia was a very pretty thing. Perhaps to remem- 
ber the ripple of a brook is good for voices, 

“No, indeed! Antonio was not my brother. I never had a 
brother ; and if I had—he would not have been in the least like An- 
tonio. But then I have never known anyone else in the least like 
Antonio. He had the Southern temperament—the Latin. Of course 
I did not know that then; I just knew that he was much nicer than 
anybody else to play with. I believe he was very beautiful; I know 
I thought so. I used to wish that my hair was dark and curly like 
his, instead of long and light.” 

The man was resting on his elbow in the high grass; his hat was 
off. He ran his fingers through his hair, then smoothed it down, 
smiling whimsically. Black hair it was, wavily thick, with brown 
lights. Felicia had paused, so he suggested: 

“And Antonio, was—?” 

“Oh, he was the washer-woman’s boy. Not her son really. They 
said he was Italian—I think it was likely.” 

“And you played with him—” just the shade of a question in the 
man’s tone. 

Felicia’s cheeks flared rose, and her chin went up. “Surely! I 
have told you that he was beautiful—my little Antonio, Not only his 
face was beautiful, but his nature. Singing, and laughing, and lov- 
ing, that was Antonio. Oh, he could have black moods, too, and be 
angry—but never with me.” Her voice dropped into its softer note ; 
she had forgiven the man. 

“Do you see the wall?” she asked him. 

“Where?” To follow her eves would have been to look away 
from her. 

‘“Over there,” with an indicating nod. “Over there through the 
trees. You can see the gray of the rocks where the sun shines on 
them.” 

He was obedient, but only for an instant. 
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She resumed: “That is where I used to go to call Antonio. My 
chin came just to the top stones. I suppose I could lean my elbows 
on it now. Isn't it a pity?” 

“Do you think so?” as though inclined to differ. 

Felicia was unheeding. The red curve of her lips crinkled into a 
distracting pucker. “Hoo-oo, hoo-oo! like a phoebe-bird’s note— 
that was the way I called him. He lived across the road and up a 
little hill, in a rickety yellow house; and if he was not turning the 
wringer, or carrying water, or putting up the clothes-line, he always 
came. He never answered, because that might have given rise to 
complications with his mother. Antonio hated complications.” 

“They are most disagreeable.” The man spoke with the con- 
viction of experience. 

Felicia was dreaming aloud, small fingers clasped about one knee. 
“The ravine was not the same place at all unless Antonio could 
come. The enchantment was all gone out of it if I tried to play 
here by myself. And that is the best part after all, of everything, the 
mystery, wonder part. You can never quite get hold of it; it slips 
away from you always, like the edge of a dream when you are wak- 
ing. But that only makes it all the more beautiful. Isn't it so? 
She realized the man. 

“Yes”—such soft reverence in the man’s voice!—Yes, all the 
more beautiful.” 

There was a long sunny silence in the ravine. The brook gurgled 
drowsily over its pebbles and ‘whispered through the stems of the 
mint. After a little the sun would be hidden back of the gray stone 
wall. A tender bird-note rose and fell, threading the sleepy hum 
that makes the summer stillness. 

“Listen!” Felicia’s evelids drooped till the lashes quivered on her 
cheeks. ‘That is a phoebe-bird. Is it happy or sad? I can never 
tell.” 

“Perhaps the bird does not know; only the one who hears it,” an- 
swered the man. “This time I think it is very happy.” 

“Tam not sure,” said Felicia. “But it was always happy when 
Antonio and I—”’ She dreamed again. 

“And you went away?” the man recalled her. 

“Yes, I went away, at the end of the summer. Antonio came run- 
ning down to the station, iust before the train started. He brought 
me a daisy-ball as big as my head. It was tied with a shoestring.” 
Felicia stopped; then, smiling, “I kept the shoestring.” After a 
moment she added, softly, “Little Antonio!” 

“But if he grew up,” suggested the man. 

“Oh,” vaguely troubled, “somehow, I have never thought of him 


as any older. Yet he loved all beautiful things. If he is a man he 
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must be—” But Felicia could not think what a grown-up Antonio 


would be. 

“If he so greatly loved beauty, perhaps, when he was grown, 
he would want to try to paint it.” The man’s glance wandered to 
the forgotten easel, and the eves of Felicia followed. 

Suddenly, she put her hand back on the bank as if for support. 
Over her neck and face crept a slow flush, a crimson so deep that 
it drowned the faint pink of her cheeks; then the rosy flood, re- 
ceding, took the pink with it, and Felicia looked at the man. 

She looked at the waving black hair, at the slow-smiling eyes, 
deep, dark, soft, almost as beautiful as Antonio’s; and her face was 
white as a pearl when she spoke, so low that the man could scarcely 
hear, though there is no doubt how he listened: 

‘If I were to go to the walli—now—and call to Antonio—do you 
think—perhaps—Antonio would come?” 

The man leaned toward her, laving slim olive fingers over the 
little hand down in the daisies; and, as he answered, his eyes were 
more beautiful than Antonio's had ever been. 

“No, he would not come—because after this—always—he hopes 
to be—on this side of the wall.” 

From somewhere in the tree-tops came a bird-call—a sweet small 
note, that rose and fell. 

“T know now!” said Felicia. ‘The phoebe-bird is happy!" 


Omaha, Neb 


THE HERO 
By COURTENAY DE KALB 
HUS did he fare- 
T In blinding glare 
Of glowing sun; 
No secret wavy, 
No place to pray 
Silent, alone. 
Wild plaudits rise, 
Shaking the skies; 
Men grasp his hand, 
\nd women weep, 
Bidding him keep 
Watch o’er the land 


Mark where he goes, 
Charging our foes, 
Dutiful, brave; 
But stronger thev, 
And swift we say, 


“The fool! The knave!” 
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THE COMING OF THE HEIRESS 
By J. ALBERT MALLORY 
AVE KERNAN, foreman of the E. Q. ranch, sat list- 
lessly on the top bar of the horse-corral staring discon- 
solately and with unseeing eyes into the shimmering 
heat-waves that hovered over the brown wide-lying 





plains. Thus he had sat since three o'clock that after- 
noon, and it was now near sunset. It was plain that Dave was brood- 
ing deeply over some knotty problem, the solution of which was more 
than difficult. 

His attention was attracted to a cloud of yellow dust far up the 
trail. “I wonder if that’s the Old Man?” he growled under his 
breath; and, as the cloud drew nearer, disclosing the figure of a man 
on horseback, he added: “No, it’s Big Charley—well, it'll be a com- 
fort to have someone to talk to.” 

Big Charley approached rapidly, and, swinging lightly to the 
ground in front of the foreman, remarked cheerily: 

“Hello, Dave, what’s the trouble? You're sure lookin’ some down- 
hearted.” 

“Yeh,” responded Dave, “an’ I’m feelin’ that way, too. The Old 
Man’s gone to Wilcox to git married.” 

“What!” sympathetically. “Who's he goin’ to marry?” 

“T don’t know. An’ that’s what’s worrvin’ me,” gloomily. “To 
have a woman that any ordinary mortal’d marry mussin’ around the 
place would be bad enough, but just reflect on what kind of a female 
Ebaneezer Quinn would pick out for a life partner. Likewise one 
what would tie to Ebaneezer Quinn!” 


Charley reflected in silence for a moment, then he asked hopefully: 


“But are yuh sure, Dave? I ain’t heard nothin’ about it.” 

“No, of course not. You ain’t been settin’ up rights with the Old 
Man for the last two months like I have, listenin’ to him philoso- 
phizin’ on the loneliness of his bachelor existence, with no one to love 
him an’ nothin’ to do but ride the range with a bunch of ornery 
cowpunchers—” 

“Did he say that? Honest, Dave, has he been actin’ that wav?” 
an’ then some. I thought it fun 





“Has he! Well, I guess yes 
at*first, an’ like a blame fool encouraged him—thought he’d outgrow 
it,” he spat disgustedly, “but he didn’t, no, sir; not him! He kept 
right on gettin’ worse every night. An’ furthermore, he’s got three 
letters, what I know of, in a woman’s handwritin’ which he’s read so 
often they’re plumb near wore out. An’ this mornin’ he togged out 
in his best rig that he ain’t had on since he wore it to Pete Cole's 
funeral, an’ drove off to Wilcox in the buckboard, just hittin’ the 
high places an’ lookin’ considerable nervous an’ joyful. Oh, thev 


ain't no doubt about it.” 
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Charley swore long and earnestly. 

“It sure looks like yuh say, Dave,” he agreed. “When do yuh 
think he'll be back?” 

“I shouldn’t wonder if that’s him now.” 

Both men gazed far up the trail, where a tiny black speck envel- 
oped in dust showed dimly in the short southwestern twilight. As 
they looked, it took shape and developed into a light four-wheeled 
vehicle drawn by two rapidly-running yellow ponies. Than this 
they could not see more because of the dust, 

“He's certainly comin’ in a hurry,” remarked Charley. “I bet 
he’s drivin’ with one hand an’ lettin’ them ponies have their head. 
An’ here’s where I duck.” He led his horse into the corral, picked 
up his saddle, and quickly vanished through the door of the bunk- 
house. 

Dave strolled leisurely over to “the Old Man’s shack,” a five- 
roomed ramshackle affair standing by itself on a little hill a few 
hundred yards from the bunk-house, where lived Ebaneezer Quinn, 
owner of the E. Q. ranch, Dave Kernan and “Dutchy,” the cook. 

When Dave arrived at the house, Ebaneezer had disappeared. The 
cook was holding the plunging ponies by the bits and swearing gut- 
tural German oaths. Dave jumped to the seat of the buckboard 
and gathered up the reins: 

“Did he—did he Lring—?” 

“Yah, dot’s vot he done!” Dutchy interrupted. “Dey are now 
by der house in. He says for you to haf one of der boys der ponies 





unhitch, und you.he vants at vonce to see.” 

Dave slowly climbed down from the seat, and standing by the 
wheel, he called: 

“Charley ! Oh, Charley!” 

Out of the door of the bunk-house Big Charley projected his 
head. 

“Charley, unhook the team, will yuh?” Dave waited until the big 
fellow was quite near, then he added in a hoarse whisper: “He done 
it, he sure done it.” 

“‘What’s she look like?” asked Charley in the same tone. 

“T ain't seen her yet,” Dave responded. Then, turning on his 
heel and bracing his shoulders as if expecting a violent attack, he 
strode into the house, 

Ebaneezer Quinn stood at the end of the room, facing the door, 
his yellow hair rumpled like a rat’s nest, an awed look in his big 
blue eyes, holding awkwardly in both arms what appeared to be a 
bundle of clothes, from which, here and there, projected several 
strands of pink ribbon. Dave paused and looked at him curiously. 

“Well, what yuh standing there looking at? You act like a fool!” 
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cried Ebaneezer, stiffening his neck and trying to look dignified. 

“Dutchy said yuh wanted to see me.” 

“Well, I do want to see you. Do you know anything about 
babies ?” 

“What!” 

“T said, do you know anything about babies?” and Ebaneezer’: 
voice was a wrathful scream. ‘“Can’t you understand English ?” 

Before Dave could reply, the loud, ‘shrill cry of an infant filled 
the room, seeming to emerge from the bundle in Ebaneezer’s arms. 

“Now look what you’ve done!” exclaimed Ebaneezer in a hurt 
tone of voice. “You've woke it up again.” 

“Oh, Lord!” moaned Dave. “A kid, too!” 

The baby continued to cry and Ebaneezer strode frantically back 
and forth across the room. 

“What am I to do with it, Dave?” he pleaded. “Can't you think 
of something? What do you want to stand there like a silly yahoo 
for, eh? Do you think it'll hurt itself howling like that ?’ 

“Why don’t yuh give it to its mother?” Dave asked. 

“Mother!” Ebaneezer exclaimed. “It has no mother! It’s an 
orphan. Oh, Heavens! what am I to do with it? I didn’t think it 
would act this way.” 

‘Better call your wife,” said Dave in a low voice. 

“Wife! My wife!” screamed Ebaneezer, fairly frothing at the 
mouth in his frenzy. ‘Dave Kernan, what are you talking about? 
You know I got no wife!” 

“No wife?” blankly exclaimed Dave. “See here, Ebaneezer 
Quinn, didn’t yuh go to Wilcox today to git married?” 

“No, I didn’t,” snapped Ebaneezer. “Do you take me for a 


blame fool ?” 

“That’s what I sure do,” returned Dave. “What did yuh go for 
then? An’ where did yuh git that kid?” 

“T got it out of an orphan asylum in Phoenix, that’s where I got 
it. And a lot of trouble I had, too. Had to give references and 
hire a lawyer and all that. Been corresponding about it for two 
months. A nurse woman brought it to Wilcox and I got it off the 
train. Say, what’s the matter with you anyhow? Can't you do 


anything but ask silly questions and act like a fool: 
Dave leaned weakly against the door-jamb for a moment; then 
he stole gently outside, and above the wails of the baby could be 
heard the steady flow of his profanity. Presently he returned and 
sank limply into a chair. 
“Where you been?” Ebaneezer asked. ‘Did you tell the boys?” 
“No, I didn’t! Do yuh think I want to take my life in my hands 
by goin’ into a bunk-house full of law-abidin’ cow-punchers, an’ 
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sayin’, ‘See here, yuh beef-fed sons of kiyotes, the Old Man’s 
been browsin’ on loco weed an’ lost what little sense he ever did have 
an’—’ Say, Ebaneezer, what is it—a boy?” 

““N—no,” sheepishly, “it’s a girl.” 

Dave remained moodily silent and the baby continued to cry. 

“I’ve heard that the proper thing to do with them when they 
cry like this is to walk the floor; but it don’t seem to work with this 
one.” He paced ‘round and ’round the small dining-table till he 
became dizzy and was compelled to sit down. The crying ceased. 

“Did yuh adopt the kid?” Dave asked finally. 

“Yes, sir, I did,” responded Ebaneezer proudly. “And I'd like 
you to use more respectful language in referring to the heiress 
of the E Q Ranch.” 

“What’s her name?” 

“Mary—just plain Mary. Don’t you like it?” and Ebaneezer 
looked belligerent. 

“Oh, yes, I like it fine,” said Dave soothingly. “An’ her other 
name ?” 

“Quinn, you idiot!” 

“Oh.” 

The baby commenced to whimper. 

“See there now! She’s going to begin again,” moaned Ebaneezer. 
“T tell you there’s something the matter with this baby. You don’t 
suppose it’s cholera, do you? Say, what’s good for cholera in 
babies? You wouldn't treat them like you do cattle, eh?” 

“Do yuh take me for a wet nurse?” roared Dave, wrathfully; 
then he added, “Maybe she’s hungry.” 

“Why, of course!” cried Ebaneezer, springing to his feet, his face 
beaming with joy. “Now, you're talking sense. Hey, Dutch! 
Now, where’s that jelly-bellied Dutch cook gone to?” and he fin- 
ished with a string of oaths, 

“Such scandalous language to use in the presence of a lady,” 
commented Dave. 

Ebaneezer glared at him and was about to say something more 
shocking still; but at that moment the cook entered, his arms filled 
with steaming dishes. 

“Der boys in der kitchen vants to der baby see,” he announced, 
rapidly setting the table. 

“Send them in, send them in,” pompously replied Ebaneezer, pull- 
ing his chair as near the table as the bundle in his arms would 
allow, and frantically endeavoring to get one hand free long enough 
to smooth his rumpled hair. He ran his eye over the table, saying: 

“Now, what do you think she'd like to eat, Dave? I reckon that 
beefsteak would be a little too tough for her, eh?” 
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“Better try her with somethin’ soft,” Dave replied. “Some of 
them mashed spuds or stewed prunes ought to fix her.” 

“Sure thing! I'll give her both,” and Ebaneezer light-heartedly 
placed some of each on his plate, mixing them together, extracting 
the pits from the prunes. A heaping teaspoonful of the resultant 
mess he presented to the baby’s open mouth, and the howl that 
followed surpassed in volume any of the infant’s previous efforts.” 

While Ebaneezer was vainly endeavoring to pacify his adopted 
daughter with pats on the top of the head, the cook escorted the 
cowboys into the room. They crowded around and peered over each 
other’s shoulders. 

“It sounds healthy, all right,” commented one. 

“Acts like somethin’ was disagreein’ with it,” said another. 

“Maybe it’s hurtin’ inside,” remarked a third. 

“Why, it ain’t got no teeth!” surprisedly, from a fourth. 

“Why don’t yuh sing to it, Ebaneezer?” asked a fifth. 

“That kid’s hungry, that’s what’s the matter with it,” said Big 
Charley with the air of one who knows. * “Why don’t yuh feed it?” 

“I tried to, you damn fool!” exploded Ebaneezer. “Offered her 
some mashed potatoes and prunes, but she wouldn’t stand for it. 
What do babies eat anyhow? Say, do any of you know?” 

“Milk,” said Charley. “You’re a nice father, ain’t yuh?” 

“Milk!” cried Ebaneezer, looking hopelessly from one to another, 
“but we have no milk.” 

“There’s an old cow with a calf down back of the corral,” volun- 
teered Dave, “I drove her in this afternoon ‘cause she’s got a 
sprained shoulder an’ can’t rustle very good on the range. Ket 
your ropes, boys, an’ we'll see if we can milk her.” 

They found the cow peacefully sleeping with the calf by her side, 
and after throwing her and tightly tying her feet together, two of 
them managed to secure about a pint of milk in a tin bucket, while 
two more held the calf. Range cattle know man on horseback, but 
not man on foot, and when they turned the cow loose they had to 
run for their lives. 

“Now,” said Ebaneezer when they returned with the milk, “who 
knows how to give it to her?” 

“T’ve seen my sister feed her kids out of a bottle with a rubber 
do-dad onto the end of it,” said Charley. ‘An’ she thinned it down 
some with water, too; but I reckon this one’ll have to take hers out 


of a spoon.” 

“You feed her, Charley—that’s a good fellow,” pleaded Eban- 
eezer. “You know how.” 

Charley, thus appealed to, took the baby in his arms, and, seating 
himself on the floor with the pail of milk beside him, began to ad- 
minister it to the red-faced infant a spoonful at a time; and finally, 
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fed and apparently well content, the baby nestled down in his lap 
and went to sleep. 

“Now isn’t that marvelous!” exclaimed. Ebaneezer in an awestruck 
tone. “Charley, you’re a wonder.” 

And they all tip-toed out of the room, leaving Big Charley seated 
in the middle of the floor, looking greatly embarrassed and not dar- 
ing to move. 

“Now, look here, Mister Ebaneezer Quinn,” said Dave, as the 
whole party congregated in the kitchen, “yuh can’t keep that baby 
on this ranch in no such way as you've set out to do. I s’pose yuh 
got sense enough to see that, ain’t yuh?” 

“T reckon so,’’ humbly admitted Ebaneezer. 

“Well, what yuh goin’ to do?” 

“T ought to get a nurse, eh?” brightening. 

“Yuh sure had. An‘ yuh want to do it quick, too. I hear Char- 
ley commencin’ to swear already.” 

“But there isn’t a woman this side of Wilcox,” wailed Ebaneezer. 

“There’s old Bill Brown, what keeps the chicken ranch three mile 
west of here,” one of the cowboys remarked. 

“What the hell has Bill Brown and his chicken ranch got to do 
with it?” demanded Ebaneezer. “There are no women folks at his 
place.” 

“No; but yuh might borrow a incubator off him,” the cowboy 
returned “I’ve heard of babies bein’ raised in incubators.” 

“Do you think that would do?” and for a moment Ebaneezer 
looked quite cheerful. 

“No, of course it won't do,” said Charley through the open door. 
“You git them buckskins hooked onto the buckboard right quick 
an’ light out for town. I'll take care of the kid till yuh come back. 
An’ when yuh do come, be sure an’ have a nurse—a female nurse— 
along with yuh, or this kid’ll die, that’s what'll happen to her. An’ 
how’d yuh like that, hey ?” 

Twenty minutes later Ebaneezer was again traveling the road to 
Wilcox. Charley finally succeeded in depositing the sleeping baby 
on Ebaneezer’s bed, and he and Dave kept watch all night, admin- 
istering milk whenever little Mary Quinn woke up and commenced to 
cry. About an hour before sunrise they heard the buckboard to 
stop in front of the house, and, going outside, they saw Ebaneezer 
leading an angular, elderly female into the house. 

“Holy smoke!” exclaimed Dave in an undertone. “That's old 
Miss Williams from Benson. She’s a grass widder an’ ’s been 
huntin’ for another husband for six years. She must ’ve been visitin’ 
her sister in Wilcox. I bet yuh what yuh like she ropes the Old 


Man.” 
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“It sure does look like they was goin’ to be a weddin’,” agreed 
Charley. 

They followed Ebaneezer and the new nurse into the house. 
Charley brought the baby, who had commenced to cry again, and 
placed it in her arms. 

“Oo—o,’ the pitty itty baby,” she cooed, rocking it in her arms 
and soothing it with soft words and kisses. 

“How long has your wife been dead, Mr. Quinn?” she asked 
softly. 

“Wife? I never had a wife!” exclaimed Ebaneezer. 

“Sir!” Mrs. Williams laid the child back on the bed and stood 
facing the shrinking Ebaneezer, casting upon him a look of supreme 
disdain. “Mr. Quinn, sir, I wiil thank you to take me back to 
Wilcox this instant.” 

Dave and Charley quietly slipped into the kitchen and closed the 
door. At the end of about fifteen minutes Ebaneezer sidled awk- 
wardly into the room. 

“Dave,” he faltered, “I wish you'd saddle up and go to Wilcox and 
bring back the— the—” 

“The Parson?’ asked Charley. 

Ebaneezer nodded. 

San Diego. 





CASEY OF DEADMAN’S FLAT 
By MATT HAMILTON 
EADMAN’S FLAT, they called it, pardner— 

Me an’ Casey had a claim. 
Mighty rough that self-same sectign— 
Bet it lived up to its name. 


Rigged a whim, did me an’ Casey, 
Hired a boy to drive the hoss; 
Both of us was workin’ powerful, 


Neither one of us was boss. 


Round of shots set me an’ Casey, 
Fuse a-burnin’ mighty fast; 

Signalled to the lad to hoist us— 
Kid asleep had fallen fast! 


Lived a life-time in that hell-hole 
As the seconds ticked away; 
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“Gawd Amighty!” yelled out Casey, 
“Up th’ rope wid us this day! 


Go ahead, an’ go dom loively, 
For we have no toime to sphare. 

You up fir-r-st, an’ Oi will folly— 
Hiv-v-ins, man, don’t shtand an’ shtare!” 


Hand o’er hand went me an’ Casey, 
Me three feet above his head; 
God, but it was slow, the climbin! 


Heavy grew my hands like lead. 


Casey saw me slippin’ downward; 
Spraddled he across the shaft, 
Foot on either side a-bracin’-— 
Cut the rope below like daft. 


Caught me in his arms, did Casey, 
As I come a-slippin’ slow ; 

Rope-end noosed he round my shoulders— 
How he done it God may know. 


Hand o’er hand alone went Casey, 
Me a-danglin’ over hell; 

Then my senses kinder left me, 
An’ I guess it was as well. 


Angels helpin’, up went Casey, 

Reached the top and ciubbed the skate; 
Me a-sailin’ up to safety, 

Hittin’ up a lively gait. 


At the shaft-mouth Casey caught me, 
As a roar that shook the hill 

Filled the hole with deadly fragments— 
But I wasn’t there to kill. 


I have seen a lot of darin’ 
An’ the bravery of men, 
But the like of this here Casey — 


Well, just show me where or when! 


Grass Valley, Cal. 
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THE DANGLING HORSE-THIEF 
By RICHARD WILKENS 

11 WAS Antoinette’s wedding night and half an hour 
past the time at which she should have marched dreain- 
ily up the church aisle, leaning on the bridegroom’s 
arm. In one of the rear pews she sat, a maze of angel- 
white, with lowered eye-lashes, for she was as per- 
plexed as were the wedding guests. She felt their stolid stare 
keenly. The pity of it cut her deeply. She turned whiter each 
moment and the brightness of the many lights, which at first had 
blazed a welcome brilliancy, now annoyed her as they flickered and 
flared. 

She tried to whisper a calm word to the bridesmaid and best man 
beside her. The utterance lumped in her throat. An instant she 
looked up and around. Hundreds of eyes seemed to be shooting at 
her. She saw it all too wretchedly. The organist was running his 
lean fingers through his ruffled hair; the minister showed signs of 
concern ; the ushers were waiting restlessly, the spectators even more 
so; the sexton fretted at the vestibule doors, and was nipping off a 
finger-nail; a fidgety old man was feebling out of his pew, and in 
his wake two or three other older folk were quietly tip-toeing out. 

Her eyes were beginning to moisten when the stillness snapped. 
Consternation broke loose at the church door. She turned. Others 
did, too. She could not refrain from hearing the creaking pews and 
the rustle of silken gowns, as a snake in the grass. Piercing its way 
through the slit between the partially-met inner doors, came a high- 
pitched yet husky voice. She listened: 

“The bridegroom is a horse-thief!” said the husky voice. “His 
body at this minute hangs high from the arch of the lower bridge!” 

“What’s that you say?” she heard the sexton demand as he passed 
out with the ushers. 

“He’s a horse-thief,” said the husky voice, “and his dead body 
is dangling from the lower bridge.” 

“Nonsense!” declared the ushers in one breath. 

““No—it’s just as I say,” rasped the voice. 

“It’s impossible!” they ejaculated. 

“Not impossible for him to have been hung by mistake,” continued 
the voice sneeringly. “But, anyway, the Jackson boys from over the 
line usually know what they’re doing, and they’ve strung him up.” 

Antonette shifted uneasily in her seat. She could not rise. The 
church interior began to rock. The pipes in the organ lengthened 
out fill they seemed to go through the church roof. The pews 
swayed up and down. She almost collapsed, but she grimly deter- 
mined to seem calm. She felt every eye in the church burning her 





up with pity. 
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3ut perhaps, she thought, it was all untrue. Then she realized 
that both the bridesmaid and the best man had been calming her. At 
the same time she heard heavy slow steps in the vestibule. As in 
a dream she saw a number of wedding guests push out into the 
church lobby. Through the open door she saw the village tailor. 
He had hobbled into the vestibule’s glare. She saw that his eyes 
shone fear and that his expression wondered what would happen 
next. 

“Don't wait,” said he. “There'll be no wedding.” 

“Tt’s true, then!” they exclaimed, and Antoinette’s lips faltered the 
same words, 

She leaned eagerly over the back of the pew as the little old tailor 
paused. She saw him draw his handkerchief, apparently to clear his 
spectacles, but obviously to brush away a tear or two. During that 
eternal pause, she saw even the bridesmaid and the best man move to 
hear the tale. She noticed the wedding guests one after another 
crowd out to listen. Her eyes dimmed and bleared as the tailor spoke 
again. 

“Dave is on the lower bridge,” he said slowly. “He’s hanging— 
and he’s dead. The Jackson boys run him up for a horse-thief.” 

“He’s dead!” 

““He’s dead,” sobbed the tailor. “His body hangs in the last suit 
I made, the last suit he will wear, and it’s his wedding-suit. I fin- 
ished it only yesterday. And he was so light-hearted.” 

Unnoticed, the crestfallen bride, with new wild energy, stole up 
the church aisle, hurried past the altar with a crazy little laugh, and 
brushed through the choir door. 

She raced unseen toward her home, going into the barn from the 
rear. A moment and she had saddled her horse, another and she was 
astride. Heading the animal for the mountains, she slapped him 
sharply on the neck. The beast responded instantly. Off they shot. 

When she passed the cross-roads near the church, the horse was 
snorting. She herself was a disheveled figure in white, clinging 
madly to the bridle. With quick words she was urging the animal 
faster, faster, “Oh, faster, Feather-boy !” 

She was like a witch of the air. Her streaming white gown glared 
with an orange-red tinge from a moon that hung big and swollen 
over the tree-tops. The high lights of her wind-tossed hair burned 
now with a lustrous silver and again with a golden bronze. Her pale 
face was fixed to the mountains. Her purple lips urged inces- 
santly. 

“Faster, Feather-boy, faster!” 

The church that was to have been so sacred to her was passed as 
the dirt. The horse and its crazed burden plunged on. At times 
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the soft earth outside the town shook beneath the heavy tread. Soon 
the nostrils and flanks of the trembling animal were as white as 
the wedding gown. Long before the foothills were reached she had 
ceased to urge the beast—he seeemd to know. 

She saw no light when she dismounted at the ranch. The moon- 
light was not enough to prevent her from stumbling over a black 
form at the door. She put down her hand quickly. It was a dog. 
She did not stop then, but on her return the lantern showed it to 
be Dave's fondest dog, Rango. He had been shot dead as he started 
from the house to challenge the strangers. 

She mounted the stairs to Dave’s room. It was in disorder. In 
place of the wedding suit were his old clothes, on the floor near the 
foot of the bed. She fell on her knees over that heap of muddy, 
working-apparel, and cried. But she did not stay long. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet, fearing that her wild ride had 
been seen, and fearing that someone might thwart her in getting 
the one thing which she wanted now—death. The river was the onlv 
friend she could count on now. She would jump from the railroad 
bridge, the trestle. From that she could see his body on the other 
bridge, wave adieu and then—then—go where Dave was. 

Out in the barn she found two horses gone, Dave’s favorite bay 
mare and a sorrel. The Jackson boys had evidently made him give 
up the one and ride the other to his death. The next minute she was 
in saddle and dashing for the trestle. The course led her on an un- 
frequented road. No one stopped her. She was free to go to her 
death, as free as she was anxious, 

Soon a broad expanse of shimmering water greeted her. It was 
not only the Pajaro river, for the heavy rains up in San Benito had 
caused the head-streams and creeks to swell the river, which was 
overflowing the low banks and richly inundating much of the orchard 
lands. 

To reach the trestle, she must go through an apple orchard. She 
guided the horse through the stunted trees, bending her head close 
to his mane. Even then the branches snapped and the twigs crackled 
as she brushed through, and she thought she heard the minister 
calling her, but she put the idea aside as a mockery of her troubled 
mind. 

After tying her horse to a tree, she stepped out on the trestle-work, 
taking it tie by tie. The swift current in the center of the river 
was the point over which she would pause for a brief.space. The 
moon was higher now and its swollen appearance gone. 

The river was inviting. It was deep and soft, and it was racing to 
the bosom of Monterey bay. Hardly had she reached the half-way 
position as marked by the running silver below, when she caught a 


glimpse of the grewsome body on the bridge downstream. 
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“Dave, dear!” 

Faint at heart she sank between the rails. She must have cour- 
age, she thought, and revived herself after a struggle. Not courage 
to face death; she had that, but courage for a moment to watch that 
strangled body so precious to her. She stood erect, and with ex- 
tended arms raved like the madwoman she was. 

“Forgive me, Dave!” she moaned. “I know I should have kissed 
those dear cold lips, but I couldn't bear to see your precious body 
hanging stiff-——to see it so lifeless—and to see the rope cutting into 
your dear neck, beside which you pressed a kiss upon my cheek not 
so many hours ago. And your tied hands! I couldn't bear to see 
the hands that so tenderly seized my face and planted a kiss squarely 
on my lips, I couldn’t bear to—” 

The shrill whistle of a locomotive sounded a quarter-mile away. 
For a minute it terrorized her. Then she remembered that that, too, 
could bring her death, sweet death—and Dave. Unmindful of the 
oncoming freight train, she stood there. Soon it was almost upon 
her. She stood with yearning arms, a wild white figure, full in the 
flare of the engine’s headlight. 

The trestle vibrated. The brakes screamed. The engineer had 
seen her. He gauged well. The frenzied girl saw that the loco 
motive would stop short. She sprang. 

“Dave!” she called, as if seeing him in the rushing waters. 

A splash and the dark water that lay in the shadow of the trestle 
swallowed her. A weird song was humming there, but the gurgling 
water as it swished through the trestle work had sounded te her like 
the insistent voice of Dave. She had obeyed the call. 

After a little her eyelids parted in a half-dazed fashion. The one 
thought was still uppermost. She felt that death had brought her 
her Dave. She believed he was beside her and they were both on the 
shores of eternity. Her eyes closed again. She was contented. She 
held out her hand and her succorer took it. 

She felt him bend over her for an instant and draw back quickly 
as water from his saturated head dripped on her eyebrow. It jarred 
her eyes open. 

“I wanted you,” she said, seeming to note a reticence, yet tighten- 
ing her grip. 

“How came you to fall in, little girl?’ he asked, thinking to hide 
that he knew the truth. 

About to make reply she caught sight of his clothing. She half 
raised herself on one arm. 

“Your old clothes!’ she mumbled perplexedly. “I thought—I 
thought you had your—your wedding suit on when you—when you 


were hung.” 
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A soothing answer to her question was interrupted by a horse and 
rider splashing through the shallow waters between the mainland 
and the little flood-made island. She recognized the rider, in clerical 
garb, as the minister. She saw he was hatless and greatly excited. 

“Did vou save her? Is she alive!” she heard him say in one breath 
as he fell from his horse. “You know,” he continued, coming to her, 
yet speaking to the other, “that she was to have been wed tonight, 
and—” 

“Even in heaven, Reverend Richardson,” she broke in, “do men 
lose their heads ?” 

“Lay back,” she heard him say more calmly. “You are not strong 
enough to rise yet.” 

She let him ramble on to the other. She heard him say that Dave 
had sent word through the local railroad telegraph operator and 
would be in town within an hour or so. But her facial expression 
hardly changed. She seemed still to have the one thought. Con 
tentment shone in her dream-like eyes. 

“Are you dead, too, Reverend Richardson?” she queried. 

“My child! No, and you are not dead, either. You are as much 
alive as we are,” he added assuringly. 

“Well,” she sighed decidedly, still clinging to her succorer’s hand, 
“this is Dave. I know the touch of his hand. I thought he was 
dead, but he’s not—are you, Dave?” she supplemented coquettishly, 
jogging his arm playfully. 

“No, little girl,” answered the wet mass of clothes as it stooped te 
kiss her. 

“Why, Dave!” she heard the minister exclaim. “It’s you!” 

“Yes,” her dear Dave’s living voice said. “You didn’t recognize 
a wet rat. After sending you the message, | jumped a passing 
freight, leaving my sorrel behind. I was unsuccessful in rounding 
up the horse-thief who stole my favorite bay mare and togged him- 
self out in my wedding suit!” 

Watsonville, Cal. 





























While this is not a newspaper, it would be less than the duty of 
this magazine as a mirror of the Southwest if it failed to record the 
extraordinary action of Los Angeles in bonding itself for $23,000,000 
to bring a river 240 miles. The election held June 12, 1907, brought 
out an affirmative vote of 21,918 to 2,128. Obviously this is the 
hardest kind of a ballot that is ever taken. Faction or feelings do 
not enter, and politics are lukewarm. That, by so tremendous a 
majority—and in face of a fight made by selfish interests against 





this issue—the city has mortgaged every man, woman and child in 
it for something like $90 apiece, means something. 

The Lion has known Los Angeles for a long time—in fact, since 
it was a trustful town of perhaps 14,000 people. It is the safest vot- 
ing population he has ever known. Some twenty years ago when 
this frontier village, always controlled by the saloon element, held 
an election as to high license, those who fought for regulation had 
no serious hope of victory—but they were of the kind that fought 
anyhow. High license carried two-and-a-half to one—and that 
first test between the old go-easy spirit and the new spirit of self- 
denial and of regulation was typical of everything since. 

In proportion, perhaps no other American city has ever under- 
taken so large a task as this putting a ring in the nose of the Owens 
River and leading it across the desert so far to furnish water and 
power. It is a beautiful combination of business and of faith. What- 
ever may be true as to municipal ownership in general, there is no 
question that the acquirement of its water system by Los Angeles 
was a God-send to the whole city. The vote of the public to intrust 
a plan upon which the whole future of Los Angeles depends is faith; 
for it is based on the experience of half a dozen years under prac- 
tically the same management to which the Owens River matter has 
been intrusted by this election. 





Why are eye glasses? 

The nature-faker controversy which has filled so much space as 
the papers had no other use for, is part of the same conundrum. It 
is not necessary to think a man a horse-thief because he is short- 
sighted; nor yet for the short-sighted man to bring suit for dam- 
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ages against the normal person. There are all kinds of eyes—includ- 
ing the four-eyed kind. A few civilized people see what they see; 
most of them see what they think they see, or what they would like 
to see. It is all a matter of endowment—just as the length of vision 
is. Precisely as one man upon a given drive sees the number of 
stories in the business blocks, and nothing else; and another sees 
the flowers and the cottage homes, and doesn’t remember that there 
so it is with these students 





were any business blocks along the route 
of nature who are now becoming epidemic. 

Mr. Roosevelt has to wear glasses to sweep his desk. Several of 
the gentlemen who are under his criticism can probably see their 
desk without lenses. But the eyes—natural or reinforced—are only 
a part of the common-sense God gave us. Some people are cross- 
eyed, even with field glasses; and some retain, in spite of myopia, 
the ability to size things up. Mr. Roosevelt is one of the latter. 
That’s the reason why he is President. 

The Rev. Mr. Long, who challenged him to a duel of some sort— 
I forget whether with knives or big sticks or composing-sticks—has 
the disadvantage of divine interposition. He doubtless sees all he 
wishes. But he is handicapped by an oracular profession and a spir- 
and Then Some—his addendum 





itual sense. He sees what he sees 
being revelation. It is a hard task on any man to be Referee for 
Eternity ; and when from the ministerial board he projects this au- 
thority to his observation, it is doubly dangerous. 

It is also natural for a minister, who could not hit a flock of barns 
flying low, to be perturbed by the vision of a hunter. Hunting is a 
good job. If our fore-fathers had not been hunters there would not 
be so many civilized folk to fuss today over nature-study. If I had 
a boy who did not like a gun, and to kill something with it, I would 
try to find some safe and lawful way of drowning him. On the 
other hand, I should be sorry if this same boy did not in fifty years 
or so learn how to hunt without killing off his own lay-figure. One 
who has killed and killed, across and up and down a continent, and 
practically every kind of game in the hemisphere, has a right to 
speak of this conversion. But any male person who has not the 
hunting instinct (even though chastened and enlightened) ought 
to become resigned to be a dummy in a clothing-store window or a 
clothes-pin in a nunnery. 

As in every other question on earth, there are two sides here. 
Those who write poetry and human nature into the “animals” are in 
danger to make them too poetical. That is the tendency of all story- 
and never will be, thank God—a hero 








telling. There never was 


like even a Howell’s hero, nor a heroine so unspotted of humanity 
as the poorest female in the poorest novel. On the other hand, those 
who look on our feathered and four-footed neighbors as mere brutes 
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unrelated to us are still further from the truth. If the “animals” 
weren't “human,’” we wouldn’t be. Old Man God is not nearly so 
foolish as many.of his smartest children would make Him. He 
established certain laws necessary for the perpetuity of all animal 


life; and all of us that are vertebrate share in the heredity. 


“T will not ask Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
If birds confabulate or no.” 


They do not need to confabulate. They get along anyhow. They 
get along at least as well as we do. We have no possible indication 
that they worry as much as we do—in spite of all the cats, shot- 
guns, small boys, traps, hawks and other drawbacks of bird life. I 
never heard of a bird selling its nest; I never heard of a bird chuck- 
ing its chicks into an asylum. I never heard of a bird begging a 
living. ® 

As for Mr. Long and his sort, they mean well, but they are civ- 
ilized out of their common sense. A ground-hog that saw his own 





shadow in the shape they “see” nature—well, he would precipitate 
weather of very much the same inclemency that Brother Long has 
run into. 

Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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HE work of the Southwest Society and the beginnings of the South- 

i west Museum are both marching ahead steadily and surely. The 

membership is growing, and the gospel spreads. Articles of incor- 
poration for the Southwest Museum are being drawn up by the Law Com- 
mittee (Henry W. O'Melveny, Joseph Scott and Charles Cassat Davis). 
Fortunately, new laws passed within about a year in California make it pos- 
sible to incorporate a benevolent and educational institution of this sort under 
more satisfactory terms than was ever possible before in any State of the 
Union. It is particularly fortunate that last year California passed a law 
exempting public museums from taxation. With a $50,000 site and in time a 
$500,000 building, the problems of the Southwest Museum would be much 
more complicated if it were necessary to pay taxes. 

The Southwest Society has already conducted two expeditions in Southern 
California, and two in Arizona; and is now prosecuting one in New Mexico 
—in the wonderful region of the Jemez Plateau. A member of the Executive 
Committee has generously financed this expedition; and Dr. Edgar L. 
Hewett, Director of American Archeology for the Archzological Institute of 
America, is in charge. He has five Eastern college men for assistants, and 
will employ a considerable force of laborers. These excavations are ex- 
pected to yield extraordinary results for science, and also a large collection 
for the Southwest Museum. Every expedition conducted by the Society thus 
far has been successful; and unless all signs fail the present expedition will 
be the best of the series to date. 

A member of the Executive Committee of the Southwest Society, himself a 
judicious collector, has purchased for $1,000 and presented to the Southwest 
Museum, the Chappell Collection of Catalina and other island archzology. 
Dr. F. M. Palmer, Curator of the Museum, has packed and brought this 
very important collection to the rooms, 

The Sinaloa Land & Water Company, with headquarters in Los Angeles, 
has donated to the Southwest Museum an old Mexican ox-cart—the historic 
“carreta”; now almost an extinct relic of the heroic age of pioneer trans- 
portation. 

The public is cordially invited to visit the Museum rooms at 371 Pacific 
tlectric Building, Sixth and Main streets; open daily (except Sunday) from 
2 to 4p.m. Dr, F. M. Palmer, Curator, in charge; and also to visit the 


*By their consent, and subscribed by the Southwest Society. 
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Museum Hill, overlooking Sycamore Grove—cither Garvanza car-line to 
Avenue 46 

Che Third Bulletin of the Southwest Society is being widely circulated; 
and will be sent free to any address on request. It is an illustrated pam 
phlet of eighty-four pages, which reviews the work already done by the 
Southwest Society and forecasts the work to be done 

The campaign for the purchase of the 38.69 acres for a museum site 
confidently claimed by the museum to be “the most beautiful location occu- 
‘pied by any public building in America”—is going on in earnest. Thirteen 
thousand dollars has to be paid before September 5; and $10,000 more before 
the year passes. The title will be vested in the Title Insurance & Trust 
Co.; and the trustees are John D. Bicknell, Henry W. O'Melveny, and James 
Slauson. The following list of donors to this good work is here repro- 
duced from the Third Bulletin of the Southwest Society 

$1000 each: H. W. O'Melveny, C. A. Canfield, Lacy Mfg. Co., C. ¢ 
Desmond, Dan Murphy, Geo. H. Pike, R. A. Rowan & Co., Wm. G. Kerck 
hoff, Abe Haas, W. E. Hampton, A. C. Bilicke, James Cuzner, James Slauson, 
Edward L. Doheny, John D. Bicknell, Arcadia B. de Baker, Maria de los 
Reyes D. de Francis, Guadalupe M. Dominguez, Gregorio del Amo, Susana 
1D. del Amo 
sco each: H. Jevne, Kaspare Cohn, J. A. Torrance, T. L. Duque 


hi 


200—Dr. Norman Bridge 


Since that has been printed, Rt. Rev J. Conaty, and Henry E. Hunting 
ton have contributed $1000 each; Mrs. S. C. Foy has given $500, and Georgt 
W. Marston, of San Diego, has given $250 

There are thus far twenty-three Patrons at $1000 each; five Fellows at 
3500 each, and two Associates 

Since the last acknowledgment the following members have been admitted 


to the Southwest Society - Mrs George H Curtis, Pasadena: Herbert Brown, 


Editor Tucson Post, Tucson, Ariz.; Hon. Geo. H. Hutton, Superior Court, 
Department 7, Los Angeles; Mrs. Mary A. Drake, Franklin, N. H.; Prof 


H. E. Bolton, University of Texas, Austin, Tex.; Frederick D. Butterfield, 
President Los Angeles Olive Growers’ Association, Los Angeles; Maj. F. R 
Burnham, Pasadena; S. A. Butler, President Butler-Walsh Investment Com 
pany, Los Angeles ; Elizabeth Wolters, Pasadena; J H. Reed, Riverside, ; 
Charles C. Chapman, Fullerton, Cal.; E. L. Doheny, H. J. Lelande (City 
Clerk), Los Angeles; Burt Estes Howard, Ph. D., Dan Murphy, Los Angeles 


THE “OLD MASTER” 


HE Madonna of the Ring, which was included in the 
Caballeria Collection, now owned by the Southwest 





Society, has been the subject of serious and critical 
scrutiny of late. When it was first cleaned and re- 





framed no marks of identification could be found on it. 

The only thing that was evident in it was the influence of Murillo 

and a workmanship of which the master himself need not have been 
ashamed. 

Within the last few months Mr. James D. S. Chalmers has been 

making a serious study of this masterpiece. The following extract 

from his report is not only interesting, but apparently conclusive. 


. 
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The picture is reproduced in half-tone, in the First Bulletin of the 
Southwest Society, which will be sent free on application. It may 
be added to Mr, Chalmers scholarly note that the signature is still 
“working out,” and is much more apparent now than it was a few 
months ago. et es 

“Several of the accessories of this picture are very unusual. I had, for 
ready reterence, a collection of some four or five hundred Madonnas; none 
of these show that cherub-floral decoration; only two have the halos repre- 
sented by a circle of stars, and on only one is shown the ring on the finger 
of the Virgin. The decorative work seemed such a departure from the usual 
treatment of the subject as to suggest its not having been a part of the 
original picture. A careful examination, however, seemed to prove it ae 
having been done with the same brush, with the same paints, and at the same 
time. The other two pictures with the Stella halos had evidently no kinship 
with this, though, by rather strange coincidence, the Virgin in one of these 
also wore a ring. This latter is a very crude composition, by an unknown 
artist, and hangs in the little Church ot Our Lady of the Rosary, at Pompeii. 
The other is a magnificently strong picture by Manuel Dominguez, an altar- 
piece in the Church of Saint Francis, at Madrid. I do not know u any 
other of the old Madonnas showing so little of the costume and drapery, so 
that no hint could be gotten in that way as to the date of the work. In 
the absence, or supposed absence, of any signature, it was hard to find 
available cues; the only ones to work on being a trace of Murillo intiuence 
and the ultra-ornate ornamentation. So, for the time I gave up the quest 
as to its authorship. 

“Remembering a few days ago what a bad light the picture hung in at 
the Chamber of Commerce, it occurred to me to make another trial. This 
time fortune favored better, for, down in the proper corner for the signature, 
were certain dim lines that might be taken as part of the foliage of the 
wreath. Careful examination, though, and careful manipulation ot the lights 
proved conclusively that the lines formed an inscription. First I deciphered, 
in an abbreviated form the name Antonio. Then gradually came the letters 
P— A— L— with some other undefined letters after them. Underneath that 
the date, 1690. 

‘The other letters of the name were very chary cf making themselves 
known. A search in the library suggested Antonio Palomino, and then I 
hied me back to the Museum, when the recalcitrant letters graciously per- 
mitted themselves to be less invisible. Ergo—The conclusion is that the pic- 
ture is signed Antonio Palomino. Part of the inscription beneath the 
name is to me illegible, but may be safely taken as ‘fecit anno,’ or ‘pinxit 
anno,’ or something to that effect, mayhap a Spanish equivalent, before the 
date 1690 If any one can interpret better these cryptic symbols, it will be 
good. 

“Now concerning Antonio Palomino, whose full name was Acislo Antonio 
Palomino de Castro y Velasco, called the Vasari of Spain, because, as Vasari 
was the art historian of Italy, so Palomino was of Spain. He was born at 
Bujalance in 1653. His parents, Barnabe Palomino and Dofia Maria Andrea 
Lozaro, were in good circumstances, and, wishing to give him the best ad- 
vantages, moved to Cordoba fer his education, while he was yet very young. 
It was at first intended that he should go into the priesthood, and for this 
he studied. He gave much time, however, to drawing and painting. Now 
Valdez Leal, who was an original member of, and at one time steward of, 
an Academy founded by Murillo in 1660, visited Cordoba in 1672, and became 
much interested in young Palomino. The latter credited Leal with his 
success in art. This may in part account for what resemblance there is in 
this picture to the work of Spain’s greatest Master, as it implies that 
Palomino was a student of a student of Murillo. In 1675 Alfaro also helped 
him with work and counselled him to go to Madrid, which he did in 1678. 
In 1688, after finishing painting in fresco the ceiling of the Queen's gallery 
at the Alcazar, he was appointed painter to the King, without salary. Ten 
years later, in 1698, the same appointment came to him with salary. 

“The finest work of his easel in the Queen of Spain’s gallery represents 
the Immaculate Conception—the young Virgin, with cheeks of roses and locks 
of amber, standing on clouds and surrounded by lovely cherubs. He is spoken 
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of as having designed several series of adornments, in fact “adornments” seem 
to have been a specialty with him, Which may account for the wreath on this 
picture. 

“He became famous for his works in the Alcazar, and in the Escurial, and 
at Salamanca and at Grenada. However, he is better known through his 
writings on Art than as a painter, being author of ‘El Museo Pictorico y 
Escala Optica,’ which was published in two volumes in Madrid, 1715-24. Yet 
his mere literary rank is perhaps not much higher than that he has among 
artists 

“His wife having died in 1725, he returned to his intention of the priesthood, 
taking holy orders in that year, but died the year following.” 

James D. S CHALMERS. 








Property of the Southwest Society, A. lL. A 
THE MADONNA OF THE RING 
An ‘‘Old Master,’’ secured (with the ‘‘Caballeria’’Collection) by the 
Southwest Society for the projected Southwest Museum. 
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PALO ALTO-—THE HOME CITY 

By FRANK KASSON 
JHE San Francisco peninsula is attracting a larger degree of at 
tention and experiencing a greater development than any por- 


tion of Central California has heretofore known. This activity 





consists in the rapid increase in population of the various 





towns, the platting of new town sites, the creation of hun 
dreds of country homes, the establishment of manufactories, 
the extension of railroad facilities, and a general improvement in material 
conditions 

Palo Alto is the central point in these developments, and consequently a 
steady growth in population and business importance obtains The town 
owes its existence to the establishment of Stanford University, and lies at 
the gateway to the campus. Its sole distinction for a number of years was 
its association with this great institution, and this will always be one of its 
chief advantages. But as the town grew to meet the demands of the Uni 
versity, the natural beauty of location and the excellence of climate became 
factors in making it a home town The greatest development will naturally 
be as a suburban residence section of San Francisco 

lo state the population of Palo Alto as being 6,000 is misleading in com 
parison with most other towns in California, as the incorporate area is but 
one mile squarc¢ Within a radius of two miles, which includes. Stanford 
University, Mayfield and Menlo Park, there is a population of 12,000 

lhe town has municipal ownership of its water and lighting systems, and 
realizes a net income from these sources sufhcient to pay all administrative 
expenses and to cover a large part of the cost of the extensions of the sys- 
tems made necessary by the growth of the town \s a result taxes are not 
heavy lhe water supply is secured from exhaustless artesion wells, and the 


water 1s pure 





BRYANT STREET, PALO ALTO 
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During the present season five miles of streets are being paved with asphalt 


and macadam at a cost of $350,000. Fractically all the streets are provided 


with cement sidewalks. A complete sewer system, with an outfall to the bay, 


insures the best sanitary conditions. The town has an attractive public 


library building containing €,coc volumes \ city hall building has been 
erected during the present year lhe assessed valuation of property is 
$3.000,coo, and the tax rate is kept within the one dollar limit 

Palo Alto is twenty-eight miles south of San Francisco and seventeen 
miles north of San José, in the famous Santa Clara valley. The Bay of 
San Francisco is two miles distant on the east, and on the west is the inner 


coast range, known as the Santa Cruz Mountains, with the ocean eighteen 


miles away. The floor of the valley is thickly wooded with live oaks, with 


occasional trees of other native varieties—white oak, tollon, madrofo, buckeye 











A PaLo ALTO HOME 


and laurel The scenery is most pleasing and varied. Observations made 
during a series of years by the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey 
demonstrate that the upper portion of the Santa Clara valley (an area 
extending four miles north and the same distance south of Palo Alto) has 
the most even climate of any part of Central California [here are very 
few hot days in summer, the thermometer rarely registering co degrees 

One of the delightful features of the town is a wildwood park—a strip 
of land of varying width extending along the San Francisquita creek for a 
mile and a half. Palo Alto avenue, a picturesque boulevard, winds along 
the parked banks of the stream, and is perhaps the most unique drive in the 
valley 

The winters are mild, with flowers blossoming and vegetation growing 


during every month. ‘The county roads are kept in fine condition, and afford 
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pleasant opportunities for driving and automobiling The people of the 
valley spend much of their time out of doors, with the consequent healthful- 
ness that life in California assures, 

The public schools are excellent, and include a High School and four 
public-school buildings, with plans in hand for a larger high-school building 
Graduates from the High School are accredited to both Stanford University 
and the University of California. In addition there are four well-known 
preparatory schools—two for boys and two for girls. St. Patrick’s Theo 
logical Seminary, the largest institution in the West devoted to educating 
young men for the Roman Catholic priesthood, is less than a mile distant 
from Palo Alto 

But pre-eminent among the educational institutions of California stands 























PALo ALTO LIVE OAKS 


the Leland Stanford Junior University, with its great endowment, with its 
group of buildings that have been pronounced the most artistic in the world, 
with its libraries, laboratories, engineering departments and almost unlimited 
facilities for higher education, and with its faculty composed of men of 
natonal reputation in educational work. Stanford University offers oppor- 
tunities to secure a liberal education at a minimum of expense to the student, 
and attracts here many of the ablest young men and women of the country 
and many families who desire to educate their children under such favorable 
conditions and amid such pleasant environments as exist here 

The coast line of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company gives Palo Alto 
thirty-five trains daily, and with the completion of the bay-shore cut-off 
(now about ready to be put in operation) trains will be run each way every 
twenty minutes during a greater part of the day. The time between Palo 
Alto and San Francisco will be forty minutes, which will place this vicinity 

















OAKS ON A PALO ALTO STREET 


on an advantageous footing with the “communter” travel from San Fran- 

cisco. It is as a residence place for San Francisco business men that Palo ; 
Alto is destined to win its greatest increase in population. The natural 

trend of the suburban development of the metropolis is south along the 

peninsula, rather than by ferry across the bay 
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The cut-off from Mayfield to Los Gatos leaves the main line of the Southern 
Pacific just south of Palo Alto. This short line to Los Angeles by way of 
Santa Cruz will materially reduce the time and distance to the southern city. 

The Dumbarton Bridge across the Bay of San Francisco (now being con- 
structed) is but two miles from Palo Alto. This bridge is being built jointly 
by the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific Companies, and will give an all- 
land entrance to San Francisco for the overland traffic of these roads. This 
insures a rapid development of the bay shore north from Palo Alto. Already 
many manufactories have secured locations along the bay, attracted by the 
advantages of both rail and water transportation. A number of these manu- 
facturing enterprises are being located immediately adjacent to Palo Alto, 
and will add greatly to the business and importance of the town, while not 
detracting from its residential advantages by the presence of factories within 
the town. 

A local electric railway is in operation in Palo Alto, and a line to connect 
San Francisco and San José is now being: constructed, with only a few miles 
of the distance yet to be completed, This railway will reach all the towns 
ni the valley and afford easy access to Palo Alto and Stanford, the chief 
center of population and importance on the west shore of the bay 

Palo Alto has no saloons. In all deeds to land is included a clause prohibit- 
ing the use of the property for the manufacture or sale of intoxicating liquors, 
on penalty of a reversion of the land to the original owner. The sale of 
liquor is also prohibited by ordinance. 

In all respects Palo Alto appeals to those who desire a home amid the 
ideal surroundings which can be found alone in California. A tour of the 
Pacific Coast is not complete without a visit to the Santa Clara Valley. 
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SAN LEANDRO 
By W. J. LOCKE 
HOW BEAUTIFUL! 1 had no idea this was such a lovely 
place.” 
[his or some other similar expression, is the one which 
invariably falls from the lips of those beholding San Leandro 





for the first time; and a stay of any length in the town always 
convinces the sojourners that their first impression was no mistake 

his charming burg lies on the eastern side of San Francisco Bay, about 
four miles below Fruitvale, and occupies about the same relative position 
to Oakland on the south as Berkeley does on the north 

It is no exaggeration to say that San Leandro has the most even climate 
of any locality in the State, the United States Weather Reports of 1906 show 
ing the average to be sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit in summer, and sixty 
degrees in winter, which is unquestionably an incomparable record—a_ place 
where “Jack Frost” is a stranger and the severe rigors of winter unknown, 
likewise, a place never oppressive with the sultry heat of summer. 

This remarkable equality in climate is due largely, if not entirely, to the 
proximity of the ocean, the cool breezes of which temper not only the sun's 
rays, but the severe chills of winter as well 

The damp fogs which creep through the Golden Gate seldom reach San 








Leandro, and when they do come that far, it is always at such an elevation 


| as to be entirely unobjectionable 

San Leandro is on the line of two transcontinental railroads, the Southern 
Pacific and the Western Pacific. Additional passenger service is given by 
{ the Oakland Transit Consolidated, which runs through the main street of 


the city and connects with the ten-minute ferry-service across the bay to 


San Francisco Che other railroad improvements which are now under con 
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struction will undoubtedly in a very short time place the town on an equal 
footing with Berkeley as regards both service and rates 
Of all other things, San Leandro is probably best noted for its beautiful 


streets. In the early history of the bicycle craze it was here that many a 


famous record-run was made. At the present writing the automobile enthus 


iasts are proposing to hold the Vanderbilt Cup races here, and the arrange- 
ments are in a fair way to be made. 

Estudillo Avenue, which connects the San Leandro Road with the new 
Scenic Boulevard, is without a rival in the State for beauty Pall over 
hanging locust-trees meeting overhead, give the appearance of a roadway 
through a veritable tunnel of green foliage. 

[he new Scenic Boulevard referred to is almost completed to San Leandro 
It is a wide, finely-paved roadway, running along the foot-hills as far as 


Haywards, and will cost the county nearly half a million dollars. It is 


r : 











THE PLAZA, SAN LEANDRO 


claimed that more automobiles run through San Leandro than anywhere else 
in California. 

rhe fine climate makes this locality a choice spot for fruits and flowers. 
Cherries and apricots are the principal fruit-products, with apples, peaches, 
pears and plums in lesser quantity. Berries and melons do equally well 
San Leandro has on more than one occasion furnished the first raspberries 
to the San Francisco market. All kinds of table-vegetables do fully as well 
as fruits and melons, and the value of the vegetable products is quite equal 
to that of the fruit. Situated about a mile east of the town, nestling in the 
foot-hills, is beautiful Lake Chabot, famous not only for its scenic beauty, 
but also for the fact that its waters are restrained by the largest earth-dam 
in the world. A good roadway runs for five miles along the western shores 


of the lake, and makes an attractive drive. Lake Chabot furnishes the town 


with water, and also contributes to the water-supply of Oakland 


San Leandro is an ideal manufacturing city, by reason of being on the 
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line of two transcontinental roads and having a climate which enables men 


f the year. The largest plant now 


Company, devoted principally 


to work at their best in all seasons « 
located here is that of the Best Manufacturing 
to making harvesting machinery, traction engines, crude-oil engines and 
other machinery of that class. It occupies over two square blocks and gives 


employment to over three hundred men. Its business is steadily on the in- 


crease 
The Junior Monarch Hay Press Works are also located here. The “Junior 


Monarch” and “Little Giant” hay presses are well known all over the 


West 
Here, also, is the home of t 
Aber & Co., who, by the way, are the largest ladder-manufacturers on the 


he popular “Boss Ladder” made by Driver, 


Coast 








A SAN LEANDRO DRIVE 


The Pacific Preserves Company, and the California Fruit Canners’ Asso- 
ciation, both have large establishments here, which during .the season give 
employment to a considerable number of people 

San Leandro has its quota of schools and churches. The primary and 
grammar school buildings are well located in a spacious block with attractive 
30th schools have a good record. There is also a Catholic con 


grounds. 
Dominican Sisters, where all 


vent for young ladies, under charge of the 
English branches are taught, besides foreign languages, music, painting and 
fancy work. Boarding pupils left in their care are given a complete educa- 
tion 

\ modern paid fire department is one of the proud possessions of the city, 
which was recently augmented by the addition of a powerful gasoline fire 
engine. The trustees now have in contemplation the installation of a_ fire 
alarm telegraph, which will put the town in first-class rank as regards fire- 


protection 
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The Suburban Electric Light Company has its head office here, and supplies 
light and power to many surrounding towns. San Leandro itself is admitted 
to be one of the best lighted towns in the State 

Another distinguishing feature is the number of fraternal orders located 
here. Every prominent fraternal society is represented, and they all have 
a good membership and apparently thrive. Consequently social entertainmetit 
is never lacking. 

In conclusion, it can be truthfully said that this charming locality possesses 
extraordinary features. Its proximity to San Francisco and the fast-growing 
city of Oakland makes it convenient for “suburbanites.” The railroad im- 
provements contemplated and those under construction will undoubtedly 
double its population within a short time. 

As a manufacturing locality, as a place of residence or for investment, 
San Leandro offers exceptional attractions. 
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ANTICIPATION AND REALIZATION 
By A. K. JOY 
HOSE who have had no experience with other climates than 
that of California can hardly realize the widespread desire 
on the part of men and women in the East and Middle West 





to come here and share the blessings Californians have by 





: heritage. Many a business man or clerk as he sits at his desk, 
many a mechanic as he works at his trade, builds castles in the air of the 
far-away clime where the earth and sky vie with each other in producing 
the greatest blessings and comforts to appreciative mortals. And it is their 
hope that these castles in Spain will materialize in the fullness of time, 
when they will gladly bid adieu to cyclones and blizzards, the alternate 
freezing and thawing of winters, and the thunder-storms and heat-prostrations 
of summers. 

So much has been written about this land of fruit and flowers, and so 
many sections offer exceptional opportunities, that the question of selection 
is a perplexing one. Too much care cannot be given to this question, if you 
wish to be perfectly contented. If your past environment has been hills 
and rolling ground, you will tire of level plains, no matter how perfect the 
climate, nor how fertile the soil. If, on the other hand, you are fresh from 
the level plains, do not select the California hills. There are some sections 
in this State, however, that happily combine the essential features of the 
hills and plains, and no place more fully than Campbell, situated in the most 
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fertile section of the great Santa Clara Valley, and yet almost within 


touch of the lower foothills of the Santa Cruz mountains. Here one has the 
richest of sediment soils and level cultivation of orchards, and yet the swell 
ing hills are so near that they are part of the environment 

The town of Campbell is an ideal one to those who have pictured to them- 
selves suburban life with urban advantages. It is what is known as a “dry” 
town. Through a wise provision on the part of the founder of the town 
(Mr. Benj. Campbell), the deeds for all town property prohibit the sale of 
liquor. This in itself bespeaks the character of the community—it is a home 
town, peopled by the better class of American citizens, whether they be rich 
or poor, for Campbell is particularly democratic. It is an old saying that 
in New York a man’s standing is regulated by what he is worth; in Philadel 
phia by who was his father; in Boston by what he knows. Here it is what 


is your character, regardless of all else 











UNDER THE MAPLES, NEAR CAMPBELL 


The educational advantages at Campbell are of the best. A _ first-class 
graded grammar-school takes the children at the first grade, continues them 
through the eighth grade and passes them on to an unexcelled high school, 
which, in turn, finishes them up with a certificate accredited at any of the 
colleges. Stanford University at Palo Alto, the State University at Berkeley, 
and the University of the Pacific at College Park, all offer free tuition to 
graduates of the Campbell High School. Think of this, ye men and women 
with children to educate, when you are pondering on the question of where 
to go. 

The Congregationalists and Methodists both have commodious churches, 
with large congregations, and the union meetings of church and allied organ- 
izations indicate the fullest co-operation. The leading fraternal organiza- 
tions are well represented. In fact, there is scarcely an evening in the week 


on which some one of the societies is not in session. A free library and 
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reading room is a great blessing to the transient visitor as well as the per- 
manent resident. Stores of all kinds, bank, postoffice, etc., etc., will meet 
your daily wants, while the Interurban Electric line is a connecting link with 
the metropolis of our valley (San José), which is but four miles away from 
our orchard city. 

Space forbids more than a brief mention of some of the industries here 
The Campbell Fruit Growers’ Union is a co-operative organization for the 
handling of fruit. It is fully equipped for the business, and has the largest 
fruit-drying grounds in the world. Despite this fact, it is frequently com- 
pelled to rent additional ground for drying purposes. The J. C. Ainsley 
Packing Company conducts one of the largest canneries on the Pacific coast. 
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CAMPBELL SCHOOL 


Mr. Ainsley’s trade is almost exclusively that of high-class export. Handling, 
as he does, nothing but the best fruit, he wisely located his plant where the 
best fruit was grown. During the fruit-season here every available house, 
room or shed is occupied by men, women and children, who come to work 
at these or kindred plants in this vicinity. Vacant lots are covered with 
tents to receive the overflow from the houses. In fact, many prefer the tents,  * 
as it adds to the ° 
needed is a screen from public gaze. A favorite name for Campbell is “Or- 
chard City,” and if Johnny Appleseed were favored with a view of our orchard 
homes he would think his pioneer work well done. A stranger could not tell 


‘outing” feeling; and in this climate all the house-room 





where the town of Campbell begins and ends. For miles in all directions are 
interspersed small, medium and large fruit ranches, all with tastily arranged 
grounds, the houses almost concealed by flowers and vines that grow luxuri- 
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antly both summer and winter. It seems like a never-ending beautiful sub- 
urb. Orchards of all kinds of fruit abound everywhere. Side by side are the 
apple, orange, pear, lemon, fig, peach, prune, persimmon, English walnut, al- 
mond, olive, pomegranate, and many others. As one more nearly approaches 
the foothills, more vineyards come in view, with their clusters of grapes— 
white, purple or black. Multitudinous windmills give evidence of the water 
supply. An inexhustible supply of pure cold water is available for all, and 
the same breeze that comes daily to refresh and exhilarate furnishes the power 
to pump the water. 

Ihe perfect roads, never dusty in summer nor muddy in winter, com- 
bined with the innumerable smail holdings, each with good improvements, 
make this an ideal place for those who wish to respond to the call of the 
twentieth century, and get back to nature, and yet retain the comforts of 
advanced civilization. Here one can have varied opportunities from a modest 
cottage on a town lot on up by acres or fractions of an acre to a commercial 
orchard or vineyard of almost any size desired. Coupled with all this is a 
superb climate at all seasons. It is a happy mean between the harsher coast 
and warmer interior climates. The people here are equally proud of their 
weather, products and community—a trinity of good things well worth going 
after. 
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The Greater Throop Institute 


Its Expansion Into a Technical College of the First Rank 








The Trustees of Throop Polytechnic, Pasadena, have taken vigorous steps for 
piacing this well known institution of learning upon a much broader basis than it 
has heretofore occupied. For fifteen years Throop has been known as the largest 
manual training school on the Pacific Coast, embracing elementary, academic, nor- 
mal and collegiate departments. 

Beginning with the school year which opens September 25th next the elementary 
school is to be removed from the buildings and conducted under a separate cor- 
poration, while the full ae and means of Throop’s management will be devoted 
to strengthening and developing the Academy and College. In a word, the school 
is to be a technical institution of the highest rank, its Ac ademy preparing pupils 
by theory and practice for the College of Electrical and Mechanical Engineering, 
and the College offering full four-year courses in these engineering branches. The 
Normal department for the education of teachers in art, manua] training and do- 
mestic economy, will be continued with increased facilities. The Boarding Hall for 
boys will also remain open to pupils. 

For the purpose of fully accomplishing these objects a new and picturesque site 
of twenty-two acres has been secured on the outskirts of Pasadena, where new 
buildings will be erected, filled with apparatus and machinery of latest patterns. The 
Faculty of the school is also to be very much strengthened. Until the completion 
of new buildings new apparatus and machinery will be installed in the present build 
ings, the removal of the elementary school having made a number of large rooms 
available. 

For full particulars send to the Secretary for catalogue. 
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Irrigated 
Farms 


OF FIVE ACRES 
AND UPWARDS 


in the Counties of 
Fresno and Merced 
California 


MILLER AND LUX 
Los Banos, Merced County 


California 

















WOODLAND 


The Capital of 


Yolo County, California 


WOODLAND is only 8 miles from San 
Francisco and 22 miles from Sacramento, 
the State Capital. WOODLAND has twelve 
churches, three two-story grammar school 
buildings, one commodius high school, one 
Holy Rosary Academy, one well-equipped 
business college, the best talent obtainable 
for the schools, one Carnegie library build- 
ing, and fine free library, four social and 
literary clubs, twenty fraternal and bene- 
fit lodges one 200-barrel flour mill, one 
fruit cannery, two butter creameries, one 
fruit packing establishment, one winery, 
one olive oil and pickling plant, two large 
lumber yards, four solid banks, four ho- 
tels, one large city hall, one well-equipped 
fire department, four large grain and hay 
warehouses, a well conducted telephone 
system, an average rainfall of 17 inches, 
and many commodious business houses 


“representing all lines of trade. 


For further particulars address any of 
the following: 
Bidwell & Reith, Real Estate 
Woodland Grain and Milling Co. 
R. E. Boyle, Books and Stationery 
Bank of Yolo 
Bank of Woodland 

Sierra Lumber Co. 

M. C. Campo, Rancher 














Charter Oak 
Pattern 


now ready for delivery, bears an appro- 
priate name for a design in the famous 
brand of “1847 ROGERS BROS.”’ 

“Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 

It was almost under the shadow of the 
historic Charter Oak Tree at Harilord, Conn., 
that the orijinal Rogers Brothers. sixty years 
ago, first discovered the proccss of eleciro- 
silver plating 

The Charter Oak pattern, like all goods 
that bear the siamp 


“IBATROGERS BROS: 


is 2s artis'ic in design and as skillfully and 
carelully made as sterling silver. T he fini h 


























is a very pleasing combination of Bright and 
French Gray, the paltern lending itself 
readily to this treatment. We believe 
that the Charter Oak Spoons, Knives, 
Forks, etc., will prove very popular, 
as the design is not only beautilul, 
but possesses an unusual degree of 
character. Sold by leading dealers < 
everywhere. Send for Catalogue yf 
* J-39"" showing all the newer Be 
as well as s'andard patlezns. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CODAPANY, 
Merivex, Conn. 


(International Silver 
Co., Successor) 















All Roads e Has Good 
Lead to.... H oltvill Shade Trees 

















The Irrigation Canal at Holtville 


In Imperial Ualley, San Diego County, California 

HIS valley comprises Five Hundred Thousand Acres of land as fertile as the val- 

OI ley of the nile. Water in abundance, from the Colorado River for all the land 

Sunshine practically every day inthe year. HO!TVILLE is favored with a 
perfect natural drainage and is healthful. Receives the first water coming from ‘the 
source tothe valley, thereby insuring water under any circumstances. 

Is situated just at sea level and generates electricity from water power for lights 
and power for the entire valley. Tributary to this own lies rich sandy loam soil par- 
ticularly adapted to raising the first Grapes and Cantaloupes in California. Alfalfa 
can be harvested nine times in one season, though pasturing thi. grass is very profit- 
able and in which case fences take the place of hay stacks and the hogs do the work 
of the harvester. Land with water in this section can be bought for from $20.00 per 
acre up. Come and see or address 


ED.E. BOYD. CHAMBER of COMMERCE, Holtville, Cal. 


Secretary 
or any of the following business firms: 


F. N. Chaplin @ Son,Real Estate Cc. J. Schenck, Genl. Mdse. 
Ed. E. Boyd Realty Co. J. V. Taggart, Jr. 
Hing L. Hendle, Real Estate F. J. Cole 
L. Swindle, Real Estate W. F, Robinson, Hotel Alamo 
J. Ray Wimp F. M. Morris, Confectionery 
M. P. Harris Citizens Bank 
H. J. Messenger, Livery and J. S. Bridenstine 
Feed National Lumber Co. 
G U. ApkKins W. F. Holt, Redlands, Cal. 











